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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T is extremely significant that the Wilhelmstrasse should have 

declared that Germany “had said farewell to Hitler’s plan for 
a new order in Europe under German hegemony.” This is not only 
a confession of defeat (further statements included the hypothesis 
“even if the Allies win a total defeat and treat Germany worse than 
in 1919”) but an open confession of the defeat of Hitler. It is 
difficult to believe that such a confession would be possible if Hitler 
were still alive and of sound mind. More than that, the confession 
goes beyond what, on a short view, the military situation would seem 
to call for. It is true that from Basle to north of Aachen Allied 
armies are on or across or close to the German frontier—but no- 
where are they as much as twenty miles into German territory. It 
is true that the Russian forces are continuing their methodical sub- 
jection of Hungary, but except for a few square miles of East 
Prussia they nowhere stand on German soil. Germany has lost for 
ever Festung Europa, but her own leaders might have been expected 
to think her still capable of defending Festung Deutschland, or at 
any rate to persuade the German people of that. Too much must 
not be made of a single declaration, of unknown authority, but it 
looks as though someone qualified to speak realises what Germany’s 
situation is. Though the enemy is hardly across her frontiers east 
and west, the enemy is on her frontier both east and west, with 
massed artillery and armour of unprecedented weight. The double 
blow, when it is fully developed, must be irresistible, and it would 
appear that that is realised in Germany at last. What the effect 
of the realisation will be remains to be discovered. 


The Recovery of France 


The inherent resilience of the French nation is demonstrated by 
the remarkable way in which it is triumphing over the disorganisa- 
tion left y the Germans and is introducing order where there was 
confusion. While General de Gaulle, in his broadcast on Sunday, had 
reason to speak with pride of the achievements of the French First 
Army—which, since he spoke, has burst through Alsace to the Rhine 
—he could also point to solid progress on the home front. For 
some weeks after the liberation of Paris the mines and factories 
were almost at a standstill, the Loire and the Seine were without 
bridges, the railways were damaged and lacked rolling-stock, and 
there were few means of bringing food into the cities. To restore 
the coal-mines and reorganise transport were among the most urgent 
of the tasks that had to be performed to restore French economy. 
It is a great achievement to have restored coal production to the 
point where it already equals half the weekly production before the 


war. Trains can now cross the river Loire. The Seine has been 
made navigable from Montereau to Le Havre. And no doubt 
General de Gaulle knows that public confidence in his administration 
is such that he can safely launch a Liberation Loan, and invite 
Frenchmen to contribute their savings to the work of financial 
reconstruction. France is consolidating her position at home, and 
at the same time determined to restore her prestige abread. While 
we look forward to the closest possible co-operation between Britain 
and France, in a relationship which should include Belgium and 
Holland, it is all to the good that General de Gaulle should be losing 
no time in arranging a visit to Moscow. If France can establish a 
firm treaty relationship with Russia as Britain has done, then what- 
ever regional understanding may be reached in western Europe will 
take its natural place in a wider European understanding. 


Mr. Churchill on War-Controls 

It has long been clear, as Ministers have again and again agree 
quite frankly, that the end of the war cannot suddenly bring an 
end to war-time controls. In his statement on the subject last 
week Mr. Churchill, though speaking only of the period between 
the defeat of Germany and the defeat of Japan, was categorical. 
Many war-time controls will still be necessary. It will be a period 
when there will still be shortages of raw materials, industrial 
capacity, food, transport and—last but not least—labour: Nothing 
could be more unwise in the period of transition—even, it should be 
added; after the ending of the war with Japan—than to allow an 
indiscriminate scramble for goods and services which are in short 
supply. The White Paper on the re-allocation of industrial man- 
power accepts the necessity for the continued direction of labour 
to essential work and the establishment of priorities, though it 
emphasises also the principles that will be adopted in releasing 
workers, or in- enabling them to be transferred to work near their 
homes. After the conclusion of the first war many men and‘ women 
will be released from the Services, and some now working on 
munitions will become redundant. But there will also be many 
civilian industries crying out for labour—housing, for example, and 
export business. There must be a planned switch-over from war to 
peace production, at a time when there is a scarcity of. most of the 
ingredients, if chaos is to be avoided. In the period of which he 
was speaking Mr. Churchill insisted that the nation’s resources must 
be devoted to essential needs, and must be fairly ‘distributed.’ No one 
wants controls for the sake of controls, least of all the Prime Minister, 
and he looks forward to relaxations as far as circumstances permit. 
But the process of decontrol must be gradual, 
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Air Discussions at Chicago 


Up till last Tuesday there were few signs of agreement at the 
Chicago international aviation conference on the major question of 
world regulation of civil air traffic. But on that day there was sub- 
mitted to the conference a “partial draft” of “a section of an 
international air convention” drawn up by delegates of the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the United States. It was presented “for 
study and consideration.” This proposes the creation of an Inter- 
national Air Administration, consisting of an Assembly, and a Board 
made up of a President and 14 directors, which would serve a 
number of purposes admirable in principle though, at present, rather 
loosely defined—to guarantee ‘high quality service at low prices, 
prevent wasteful competition, ensure the operative rights of member 
States, and avoid unfair discrimination. This body would supervise 
the arrangements that can be agreed upon for the regulation of 
airfields and safety requirements, and would review tariffs and 
cargo rates fixed by associations of airline operators. To what extent 
the powers of the Administration can be precisely defined and 
whether it can contain within itself the seeds of an effective regulative 
body remains to be seen. The Conference has yet to get to work 
on it and explore the implications. of the new proposals. It would 
be something to secure the recognition of the wastefulness of un- 
planned competition, and to create a body appointed to discourage 
it, even without mandatory powers. That the Conference will reach 
some agreement, and that some form of International Organisation 
will be set up is certain. But unless the Organisation is given con- 
trol over frequencies and the allocation of routes only a limited 
success will have been achieved. 


Changes in China 


The changes Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has made in his 
Cabinet are in the right direction, and will be welcomed by his 
Allies. The displacement of the War Minister, General Ho Ying- 
ching, was long overdue, for the General, of doubtful competence 
in the technical sphere, took a highly reactionary view politically 
and was one of the principal obstacles to a working understanding 
between the Government and the far from negligible Communist 
His successor, General Chen Cheng, is a much younger 


armies. 
man, and is believed to be efficient. But he has yet to prove 
himself. The supersession of the Minister of Finance, Mr. H. H. 


Kung, a member of the influential “Sun dynasty,” is more sur- 
prising, but he too had come in for severe criticism both as a 
reactionary and as an unsuccessful controller of the national 
currency. There is too much truth in the common charge that 
the Kuomintang has been more concerned about fighting Chinese 
Communists than about fighting the Japanese invader. It is to 
be hoped that the Cabinet reconstruction means a move in the 
opposite direction, for the state of a disunited China will be dis- 
astrous, and the Communists are in fact no Communists in the 
Marxian sense ; some of the land reforms they have inaugurated 
in the regions they control have provided, most prudently, for 
peasant proprietorship. The strengthening of the position of the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong, will add to the prestige of 
one of the ablest and most stable members of the Government. 
General Chiang Kai-shek is in effect making a new start, and general 
good wishes will be with him. 


Houses and Sites 


An S.O.S. has been sent out in the form of a memorandum by the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Works urging local authorities 
to acquire land quickly for the reception of the temporary bungalows 
now being manufactured to the Government’s order. They are asked 
to have enough land for the first instalment before the end of this 
year. The need of dwelling places, temporary or otherwise, is very 
urgent, and the necessity of haste is obvious. At the same time, it is 
almost as necessary to exercise wise judgement in the selection of the 
sites for these temporary dwellings as for permanent buildings. 
Firstly, they are designed to last ten years, and many of them are 
likely to be inhabited far longer ; so the lay-out matters ; they must 
not be standing eye-sores for half a generation. Secondly, care must 
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be taken to choose sites that will not be needed for permanent houses 
or other development work. Portal and other houses, even though 
temporary, must be fitted in to the general plan of each locality, 
and form part of it ; to spatchcock them in at a moment’s notice is not 
going to be easy. However, by hook or by crook, provision has got to 
be made for them—they are all that hundreds of thousands of people 
will have to live in for some time to come. What we must hope is 
that local authorities will treat this urgent task very seriously, and 
realise all its implications, and call in the best planning and archi- 
tectural advice that they can secure to find a satisfactory way out 
of the difficulty. There is a point which cannot escape attention, 
The setting up of these bungalows will tend to fix the location of 
population—and before any steps have been taken to find out where 
the population ought to be located in relation to industry. By inaction 
in planning we are condemned to the necessity of determining 
the location of industry without regard to the general needs of 
the country. Such is the lamentable consequence of the 
Government’s delays in dealing with the Barlow and Uthwat 
Reports—disorder made certain because there are no plans for order, 


Remand Home Charges 


The L.C.C. has now replied to the charge which Mr. John Watson, 
chairman of Tower Bridge Juvenile Court, brought against its Educa- 
tion Committee in regard to the treatment of a girl of seven at 
Marlesford Lodge Remand Home. The complaint is that this child, 
whose parents were charged with neglect, was sent to be cared for at 
a Home where all but one of the girls were between 14 and 17 years 
of age, a large proportion of them having been prostitutes or thieves ; 
that she attended lessons with them, used the same corridors and 
lavatories, and had no outdoor exercise. In a statement to the L.CC. 
on Tuesday the chairman of the Education Committee directly 
contradicted many of these allegations, pointing out that the younger 
children did not eat, sleep or play with the older ones, or use the 
same lavatories, and that the child had no exercise because she was 
ill in bed. Charges which had also been brought in regard to 
premises: and the quality of the staff were contested, though the 
war-time difficulty of getting labour and materials was admitted. 
What is not denied is that the child was sent to a home whose 
inmates were older children, mostly offenders—a mixing of the ages 
which ought to be avoided—but it was by the order‘ of the court 
that the child was sent back to Marlesford Lodge. On the main 
points there are two sets of public statements which directly con- 
tradict each other. Which is true,,or what 1s the degree of truth in 
either? A serious question has been brought into the open, and 
the facts must be established. A Home Office enquiry is plainly 
needed. 


Dental Ill-health 


“The state of the dental health of our population is bad and its 
effect on their general health is bad.” Such is the verdict of an 
Inter-departmental Committtee on Dentistry which has just pre- 
sented an Interim Report to the Ministry of Health. The evidence 
shows that a disturbingly large proportion of the population at all 
ages suffer from dental disease mainly caused by neglect. Ir is 
abugdantly proved that the public does not understand the import- 
ance of dental hygiene—only 7 per cent. of insured persons in an 
average year claim dental benefits to which they are entitled. But 
education, which ought to be provided through the schools and 
every other suitable agency, will not be enough till the facilities for 
treatment exists. The fact that much ill-health springs from de- 
fective teeth provides an unanswerable argument for setting up 4 
comprehensive dental health service as a part of the National Health 
Service, and that is the most important recommendation in this 
Report. It would have general dental practitioners on much the 
same footing as general medical practitioners, and public services 
for consultation and special treatment. Until this can be provided 
the National Health Service will not be complete. Unhappily, the 
shortage of dentists is even more acute than the shortage of doctors. 
It would take thirty years to get enough dentists even if the student- 
entry to the profession were increased by 20 per cent. Strong induce- 
ments will have to be offered to secure more recruits. 
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NEW THOUGHT ON WAR AIMS 


F any doubt subsisted in any mind as to whether the opera- 
tions now in progress in the ‘west were the beginning of the 
great offensive, General Eisenhower’s declarations on Tuesday 
would have dispelled it. The Allies are flinging the maximum of 


their concentrated force on Germany in the west, and a Russian , 


onslaught is gathering simultaneous momentum in the east. Unless 
all plans are frustrated and all hopes falsified the last phase of the 
vast conflict has begun. How long it will last is beyond prediction, 
the more so since psycho‘ogical as well as military factors are 
involved. But the nearer the end appears to be, the more urgent 
is it that the major Allies should be as united in the approach to 
peace as they have been for three years in the prosecution of the 
war. The coming coaference between Mr. Churchill, President 


‘Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin will no doubt be directed primarily 


to that end, and on every ground the sooner the three heads of 
States can meet the better. For, in spite of the success of Dum- 
barton Oaks—whose findings a White Paper published on Wednes- 
day usefully elucidates—finality in provision for the main- 
tenance of security when Germany has been defeated and dis- 
armed is by no means attained as yet. The principle of a com- 
prehensive international organisation has been established, as it 
should be, but in some respects and for some purposes regional 
agreements within the World League may be more important than 
the League itself. That is a subject which needs more discussion 
than it has yet received, and every responsible contribution to.the 
discussion is a service to the world. 

For that reason great value attaches to a book by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, most weighty and discerning of American publicists, 
which (already published in the United States) appears in an 
English edition this week.* The title of the volume, U.S. War 
Aims, does not limit its scope, as might be supposed. It is natural 
that the author of the brilliant U.S. Foreign Policy should concern 
himself with his own country’s war-aims first, but in fact America’s 
aims are so inseparably associated with those of many of her Allies 
that the argument affects Britain and France and Canada, and 
almost equally Russia, hardly less directly than the United States. 
What, in brief, is Mr. Lippmann’s thesis? He contends, with 
much reason, that the business of the new League (as it may be 
called for convenience) is not to clear up the debris of this war, 
or to disarm the beaten enemy, or to ensure that the beaten enemy 
never troubles the peace of the world again. All that is the func- 
tion of the victorious Powers, and, for obvious and practical 
reasons, of the major victorious Powers. They, in different regions 
of the world, must be responsible for the creation and preservation 
of security, and behind that-shield the League will be able to 
pursue its positive and beneficent purposes undisturbed. What 
these regions must be is broadly clear. There will be an Atlantic 
orbit, a Russian orbit and a Chinese orbit, with the possible 
development of other security-areas in such spheres as south or 
south-east Asia. 

About all of these much could be said, and much sooner or 
later must be. Mr. Lippmann, as is natural in an American 
writing for Americans, devotes attention first to the Pacific situa- 
tion and the settlement with Japan. None the less the most import- 
ant chapter of his book, for Englishmen and Americans alike, is that 
entitled “ The Atlantic Community.” By massive and convincing 
reasoning he demonstrates the imperative necessity of an unbroken 
and unbreakable understanding between two great American States, 
the United States and Canada, and two European, Great Britain 
and France. Only by their union can the security not merely of 
Western Europe but of all America be guaranteed. In two wars 





* U.S. War Aims. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


those States have had to unite to repel a deadly peril when it was 
almost too late to repel it successfully, though it was certain that 
if they had been united in advance the peril would never have 
taken shape. It is the great merit of Mr. Lippmann as a reasoner 
that he is sternly realist. He makes no appeal to his country’s, 
or any other country’s, idealism, still less to its ideology. The refer- 
ence on his first page to “the logic of American interests,” and 
the full participation in world affairs to which that logic must 
inevitably lead America, is the keynote of his whole contention. 
Of the four nations he specially mentions no one can suffer defeat 
without involving the others in imminent danger. If France goes, 
Britain can only be saved by a miracle, as she was saved by the 
miracle of the Battle of Britain in 1940. If Britain goes, the 
enemy lays hands on Eire, Iceland, Greenland, and farther south 
the Azores, vantage-points from which he can strike by sea or air 
at almost any stretch of the coast of northern and southern America. 
Only by the closest integration of defence with the two great States 
of Western Europe can America be kept secure; only the certainty 
of full and immediate American and Canadian intervention will 
deter an enemy from assailing France and Britain. 

That, of course, is not the whole story, even in the matter of 
the Atlantic Community alone. There are lesser States in Western 
Europe,—the Scandinavian, the Low Countries, conceivably Portu- 
gal and Spain,—which must be integrated into a Western European 
security system, and through that into the larger Atlantic Coni- 
munity. That part of the contention needs little emphasis. Some 
such integration, certainly so far as Belgium and Holland, Norway 
and Denmark are concerned, is already taken for granted. This 
country is bound by no formal agreements in the field of security 
to France or the United States, or the lesser European States— 
only, significantly enough, to Russia. Whether agreements on the 
Anglo-Russian model should be multiplied is question for 
debate. The case for completing two triangular understandings— 
Anglo-Russian, Anglo-American, Americo-Russian, and Anglo- 
Russian, Franco-Russian, Anglo-French—is reasonably strong. 
General de Gaulle’s forthcoming visit to Moscow may see some 
movements made in that direction, as M. Bidault, in his speech 
to the French Consultative Assembly on Tuesday seemed to fore- 
shadow. The essential is that, by whatever means, the understand- 
ing between the Atlantic Community orbit and the Russian orbit 
shall be complete, and the confidence of the one grouping in the 
other absolute. The one hope of the military party in Germany, as 
Mr. Lippmann points out, will be somehow to drive a wedge be- 
tween Russia and the Western Allies. If after ten or fifteen years 
such efforts have achieved no success a real peace party may be 
strong enough to take command in Germany. If they have achieved 
success—then the third world-war, with Germany victorious. ° 

Everything therefore, or almost everything, turns on Russia. 
What view would she take of the formation of an Atlantic Com- 
munity? If that body were concerned only with security for 
itself, and content to keep its territories inviolate while Germany 
struck again at Russia, then its existence, so far from conferring 
security on Russia, might even, if its passivity were assumed, be 
an incentive to German aggression. But no such possibility as 
that can be conceived. Germany is only being defeated today 
because she is engaged in a two-front war, and she will only be 
kept in subjection by a two-front security-system. Russia must 
necessarily be the great defence against Germany in the east, and 
in her defensive system the lesser States of Eastern Europe must 
be incorporated. It must be as certain that any German move 
against Czechoslovakia or Poland is treated as a threat to Russia, 
as that any move against Belgium or Holland is a threat to Britain 
and France, and even to the American members of the Atlantic 
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Community. An understanding on that basis is manifestly in the 
line of Russia’s interests, but she is entitled to demand the fullest 
and most specific assurances that the Atlantic Community nations 
are as ready to deal with a menace to her security as with threats 
to their own. Some assurance in that respect she has already in the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty, under which Britain undertakes to come to 
Russia’s help, as Russia to Britain’s, in the event of an attack by 
Germany. To reinforce that by Russo-American and Russo-French 
understandings as suggested above might be of value. To make re- 
lations what they should be, and create the confidence that is indis- 
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pensable, it will be necessary for Russia to divest herself of the 
suspicions with which she still regards, or seems to regard, her 
Allies, and open her thoughts and policies to those Allies as they are 
ready to open theirs to her. On that Mr. Lippmann speaks with 
wisdom and candour, but it is legitimate to assume that Russia, 
who has travelled, far politically during this war, will little by 
little rid herself of inhibitions for which there may originally have 
In one form or another identity of aim and 
purpose—which means identity in the whole field of foreign policy 
—between a Russian orbit and the Atlantic Community is essential, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S to Malta. I consented, it will be remembered, to try to extract 

£2,000 from the readers of this page for the erection of a Shrine 
of Remembrance in the damaged Anglican Cathedral of St. Paul 
at Malta. I thought it could be done. I still think it can. I feel 
convinced there are still several hundreds of readers who (like 
myself) need at least a triple stimulus before they act. This, I may 
recall, is the third, though not necessarily the last, time of asking. So 
far I have heard from about 400 readers, and they have sent between 
them over £500. I should like very much indeed to hear—favour- 
ably—from 40,000 or so more. Then we should not only reach the 
target, but overshoot it. Meanwhile nothing has been more un- 
expected, or more warming, than the kind expressions about The 
Spectator, and about this page in particular, with which so many of 
the donors have accompanied their gifts. I wish I could acknowledge 
them all as they deserve ; as it is I can only say here how deeply 
they. have been appreciated. Such things go far to lighten life’s 
dull round (though, in fact, it isn’t dull at all). Another welcome 
feature is that though the Shrine is to be in the Anglican Cathedral 
gifts have come from Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, and for 
all I know members of other churches as well. 

. 7 * * 

The Government changes announced on Wednesday are calcu- 
lated to elicit acquiescence rather than enthusiasm. With all respect 
to Sir Edward Grigg, who is to replace Lord Moyne in Cairo, and 
Captain Harold Balfour, who is to replace Lord Swinton in West 
Africa, neither of them has on paper qualifications comparable to 
his predecessor’s. But they may, of course, in spite of that, justify 
the Prime Minister’s choice. The most interesting appointment is 
that of Mr. Duncan Sandys to the Ministry of Works in succession 
to Lord Portal. No two men could be more diss'milar—in age, in 
experience, in outlook. But Mr. Sandys will have a great oppor- 
tunity if, as would appear, he is to be responsible for getting house- 
repairs accelerated and temporary houses erected. It will, of course, 
be an opportunity of failing as well as of succeeding. 

* * * ca 
“For every little Liberal 
That’s born into this world alive 
Is either a little National 

; Or a little bee from the Sinclair hive.” 

That is what (or perhaps something even better) Sir W. S. Gilbert 
would have had to write today. But somehow or other I don’t 
think he would have to write it in a year or two’s time, for I question 
whether there will be many Liberal Nationals to write about 
by that time. Most of them will be absorbed by then in the 
Conservative Party ; whether that involves a rightward or a leftward 
move seems to be matter of dispute. The correspondence between 
the leaders reveals more than a touch of disingenuousness. When 
Mr. Ernest Brown suggests that the Sinclair Liberals have declared 
against a post-war coalition he seems to have taken leave of facts, 
and when he states that National Liberals will not oppose Conserva- 
tives he omits to mention what I presume is the case, that as quid 
pro quo Conservatives will not oppose National Liberals. 
* * « * 

The death of M. Joseph Caillaux was announced in Wednesday’s 
papers. By an odd coincidence I was on Tuesday evening reading 
the typescript of a lengthy interview with M. Caillaux prepared 
London paper in, I think, 1917. The 


for publication in a 


lines of the interview had been set by M. Caillaux himself and 
represented no doubt what he wanted English readers to believe, 
The editor of the paper in question decided not to use it, but he 
sent a copy to the then Foreign Minister, Mr. Balfour. Caillaux 


‘will be remembered for four events or facts, among many others, 


He was the first Finance Minister to impose ‘an income-tax in 
France. He successfully defended his wife, who had shot M. Cal- 
mette, the editor of the Figaro, for scurrilous attacks on M. Ca’llaux 
in his paper. He was charged with treasonable intercourse with the 
enemy in the last war and spent three years in prison. In 1925, 
once more Finance Minister, he carried on negotiations on inter- 
allied debts with Mr. Churchill, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Minister of Finance for the first time in 1899, he was a 
link with a completely bygone epoch in French history. 
a * * * 

I knew Sir Arthur Eddington first as a shy undergraduate of my 
own year, and shy he remained to the end. Never was there a more 
unassuming man, though, with an O.M. at the unprecedentedly early 
age of §5, he certainly took rank as one of the three or four greatest 
scientists in the country. He had been Plumian Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Cambridge since 1913—when he was only thirty—and lived 
alone (for he was unmarried) at the Observatory on the Madingley 
Road. He might have written more than he did on the reconcili- 
ation of science and religion, for in his own mind the reconciliation 
was complete, but even his Swarthmore Lecture on “ Science and 
the Unseen World,” delivered before the Society of Friends in 1929 
(Eddington was a regular attendant at the Friends’ Meeting in 
Jesus Lane), was fairly stiff going for the non-scientist. 

* . . * 

Today’s query. In the fragment of autobiography by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch which the Cambridge University Press is publishing 
this week, Q mentions that, visiting London as a boy, he and his 
father “ put up at Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street, much frequented 
in those days by the Cornish.” Why was it frequented by the 
Cornish? Was the original Anderton a Cornishman? Or did the 
first Cornish guest like it so well that he recommended it to his 
compatriots, and they to theirs, and so on, till a firm habit was 
formed? It doesn’t matter, of course, and wouldn’t even if Ander- 
ton’s Hotel still existed. Still, I should like to know. 

* * * * 

Quaker relief work in France in war-time dates back to the Franco- 
Prussian War ; it was actively carried on in the last war, and nothing 
could be more fitting than that representatives of the Friends’ 
Relief Service should be at this moment in Paris making arrange- 
ments for reinforcement by British Friends of the French Sécours 
Quaker, which throughout the war has been at work in the South 
of France, concerning itself mainly, but by no means exclusively, 
with’ child-feeding. Clothing and food have already been sent from 
this country and a team of workers is ready to follow. 

* * * * 

I am reminded—for I did know but forgot—that to be in the 
running for the Fathership of the House of Commons your sitting 
record from the date of first election must be continuous. That 
removes Mr. George Lambert (who, though he was first elected in 
1891, was out from 1924 to 1929) from the running, and I was wrong 
in saying that he, as well as Mr. Lloyd George, was in front of 
Lord Winterton. JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF GERMANY 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is easier to gain an insight into the scope and success of the 

present battles on the western front if we look back a little to 
the events from which they sprang. General Eisenhower said on 
Tuesday that he expected the Germans to fight out the battle of 
Germany west of the Rhine, where the Ruhr is threatened. But it 
is not the Ruhr only that is threatened ; and from the first he has 
recognised that the best chance of defeating the Germans is by 
compelling them to fight without reserve for all three of the historic 
doors into Germany. 

The exploitation of the victory in Normandy was at once directed 
to that end. Paris was only liberated on August 25, and ten days 
before that General Patch’s Seventh Army had landed in the south. 
The month had.hardly ended before it was reported that Patton’s 
Third Army was threatening Metz and the Moselle gate. On 
September 9th Patch was reported making rapid strides towards the 
Belfort gap. In less than a week (September 16th) Hodges’ First 
American Army had broken through the outer defences of the 
Siegfried Line, had cast a cincture about three sides of Aachen and 
had approached Stolberg. When it is remembered that Aachen was 
only taken on October 20 after 34 days hard fighting, that Stolberg was 
only cleared on November 17 (last Friday), that Patton broke the 
organised resistance in Metz on Monday and only on Sunday did 
the French reach the Rhine, some idea of the shape of this fighting 
begins to emerge. 

Over two months ago the Americans were actually fighting in the 
southern part of Aachen. Seven weeks ago they were at the entrance 
of the Belfort gap and fighting desperate battles in Fort Driant, at 
Metz. The last wave of the great advance from Normandy had 
carried the Allies up to these vital points in the German defensive. 
It had even carried them almost over them; but, since that time, 
the enemy has had the chance to rally, while the Allies had to fall 
back on the inevitable work of supply and maintenance. It is, there- 
fore, a very different sort of challenge that the Allies are now making. 
They have to meet a reorganised enemy under better military direc- 
tion than ever before. Rundstedt has the free hand he always 
wished for but could never before secure. He has come to terms with 
his problem. Most critics would admit its desperate character ; 
but, when a soldier of his calibre and experience takes charge, even 
the most intractable problem can be faced. 

The first broad conclusion we can draw from the sequence of 
events as set forth above is this: when the enemy must give ground 
he will ; but there will be no yielding of cardinal positions without 
the most skilful application of the highest degree of force the 
Allies can mobilise. It is very improbable that Eisenhower felt any 
conviction that he could seize such positions by a coup de main, 
though he would have committed a fault of the first magnitude if 
he had not attempted it. He had, to encourage him, the almost 
incredible spectacle of a complete breakdown in the German military 
organisation in the west. The armies he commanded, so con- 
temptuously regarded by the Germans, in five months destroyed 
units totalling over a million men. About two-thirds of them were 
made prisoner. In such conditions he did not dare to overlook 
the possibility of the matador’s thrust. We do not yet know by 
how narrow a margin it failed. 

Another broad conclusion is the very trite one that depends on a 
correct reading of the German situation with regard to reserves: 
the general engagement inevitably exposes any weaknesses in the 
German dispositions. They cannot be equally strong everywhere. 
They are much too skilful soldiers even to play with that method of 
stultifying themselves. But, this being the Case, they must some- 
where take risks; and the final result of that policy is that they 
For the first step 
is to ignore the places that may-be described as “ quiet sectors.” But, 
should an adjacent active sector give way, the indirect leverage on 
the sector deliberately weakened must swiftly develop. The same 
applies to the weakening of the apparently less vital sectors under 
attack. What, for instance, has happened about Belfort? No one 
would for a moment wish to minimise the brilliant achievement of 


General de Tassigny’s First French Army; but it can scarcely be 
thought that the Germans were holding the Belfort gap as strongly 
as they would have done if it alone had been in question. This is 
not the most sensitive sector under attack. But what results from 
the drive of the French to the Rhine? They are certain not to relax 
their efforts now that they have achieved so significant a success ; 
and the first consequence is a disastrous weakening in the position 
of Blascowitz’ Army, which is opposing the advance of General 
Patch through the Vosges. 

General Eisenhower has expressed the view that the Germans can 
pull out their southern flank here without much loss, except of 
prestige. But the question is how far they can pull it out. General 
Patch is said to have reached Sarrebourg ; and before him lies the 
Saverne road to Strasbourg. There are already signs of yielding 
the passes through the Vosges. Indeed, some reports say that the 
Germans are falling back over the hundred miles south of Sarre- 
bourg. Even if we dismiss these reports, or receive them with 
caution, it remains certain that General Balcke, who commands the 
“B” group of armies under Rundstedt, will be compelled to make 
drastic readjustments in his dispositions, with the alternative of 
yielding to his natural reluctance to give ground unnecessarily or to 
his reasonable fears of a local envelopment. Either way may entail 
the gravest consequences. 

Patton’s Army cannot remain unaffected by the movements of 
Patch, who covers its flank. He has been traversing history ; and 
his path, plotted out by such names as Gravelotte, Metz, and now 
by towns which figured in the ill-starred demonstration of Gamelin, 
may run convergently in the end with that of the armies facing 
Cologne and the Ruhr. It is on this sector that the attack has 
developed the greatest violence, on this sector that Eisenhower be- 
lieves the battle of Germany will come to a climax west of the 
Rhine. When I was attempting to explain why the last touch of 
victory had not been secured by the brilliant and most gallant action 
about Arnhem, I suggested that the final success might have been 
gained if American reinforcements had been sent to the right flank 
of the advance. The Ninth Army has row taken up that position ; 
and the ultimate result of the operations as they have developed at 
present is to create the heaviest concentration on the western front. 
With the intervention of Dempsey’s Second British Army, there is 
now a powerful spearhead directed towards Cologne and the Ruhr. 


The two American Armies opened their attack last Thursday. 
The Second British Army did not join in until two days later ; and 
since then the fighting appears to show a steady crescendo. It grows 
in violence, it extends its scope ; but we can see no farther into the 
ultimate development. The British are fighting on the Maas sector, 
where Model tried to launch a vital thrust against the stalk of the 
British salient. But on this part of the front the resistance is not 
very heavy, though the terrain is co-operating with the enemy. The 
course of the advance towards the Maas is seamed by watercourses, 
natural or artificial; and, now that. the rains have descended again, 
it is mud more than anything that holds up the advance. Progress 
is being made ; but it is unlikely to impress the impatient watcher. 
The real progress, indeed, may well pass unnoticed. For now, more 
than at any time, it is not places that count in the advance, except 
the vital place, the Ruhr area. Even that is not of the ultimate 
importance one might attach to it in the scale of real values. What 
is at stake is much more vital and final. General Eisenhower thinks, 
as without doubt. he hopes, the Germans will fight the battle of 
Germany west of the Rhine. 


Of this no one can be certain. It is now the Germans who are 
fighting for their lives ; and it may be that when the Allies reach 
the Rhine they will surrender. But they have little to lose by 
fighting on through Germany. The real problem, it seems to me, 
is whether they will be able to disengage. It seems so clearly to our 
advantage that they should accept the decisive challenge on this side 
of the Rhine that I can hardly think they will stake their fate upon 
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it if that can possibly be avoided. It can be noted that they are 
fighting with a skill and fury that have never been encountered before. 
It is a little irresponsible to speak of their switching about their 
armour as the “fire machine.” That is what every General would 
do who finds his resources limited. In the last analysis, fighting 
on interior lines means no more than that. When we have decisively 
defeated the German armour we can belittle its effect, if we retain 
the desire. What is more important to note is the appearance of 
the Luftwaffe in great strength over the back areas here. They 
may be trying, rather late in the day, to offer some protection to 
the communications (the Rhine bridges included) that feed the front- 
line units; or they may be attempting to carry out readjustments 
without our observation. Here we face a region of pure. speculation. 
We have entered upon a decisive stage of the decisive battle. 
We are being met with the bitterest resistance, with the best 
material that has been left to the enemy and with a skill propor- 
tioned to the issue. But, sooner or later, in the general engagement, 
the break must come. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 


By H. S. L, POLAK 


T is doubtful whether the gravity of the possible consequences 

of the tension existing between South Africa, an independent 
sovereign Dom/‘nion of the British Commonwealth, and India, an 
independent sovereign Dominion of tomorrow, has as yet been suffi- 
ciently appreciated here. It is of the first importance that the back- 
ground of the dispute should be understood in this country, which 
has little memory of the underlying history, though it is responsible 
at least in part for the situation created. The salient facts are simple 
and und‘sputed. Indians in the South African Union number about 
a quarter of a million, mostly confined, by circumstances over which 
they had and have no control, to Natal, where, until recent years, 
they formed a majority over the white population. They did not 
go to South Africa voluntarily, but, at the urgent request of the 
white colonists of Natal to save the latter from bankruptcy, under 
the evil system of indentured labour immigration, which terminated 
for South Africa, after an unhappy existence of fifty years, in 
1910. A relatively small number of traders, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men followed these labour immigrants, and incidentally 
they, too, rendered great service to the white settlers of. Natal. 
If, and to the extent to which, Durban claims to be a Euro- 
pean city—it has always had a large and important Indian population 
—it is very largely due to the economic salvation conferred on Natal 
by this Indian immigration. 

Today nine-tenths of the Indian population is South African-born, 
many even to the third generation. But they are not, with all the 
best will, South African citizens. They have (save, I believe, a 
handful in the Cape Province) neither the municipal, the provincial 
nor the Union franchise. They are voteless because of white South 
Africa’s insistence on the maintenance and even the extension of 
the race and colour bar, derived originally from the old South 
African Republic, whose Grondwet, or fundamental law, which we 
did not repeal during the Crown Colony period of administration, 
denied, and still denies, equality between white and coloured. It 
was to prevent the extension of this race and colour bar from the 
Transvaal throughout the Union that Mr. Gandhi, with whom I 
worked intimately to that end forty years ago, laboured for twenty 
years. That his efforts have not had the success they merited is 
due partly to lack of unity among South African Indians, but far 
more to the spread of a doctrine which appeals to economic fears to 
support colour prejudice and enforce racial segregation. 

A great change has taken place in the last quarter of a century in 
Natal-Indian tendencies. These unenfranchised South Africans 
who, unlike white South Africans, may not lawfully migrate to the 
other Provinces of the Union to better themselves, have been driven 
by the economic pressure of the native population from their old 
monopoly of labour in the mines and on the sugar estates. They 
have become increasingly urbanised, and have gravitated to the towns 
and their outsk‘rts, trans‘erring in ever larger groups to minor indus- 
tries or to service as clerks. When, largely as a result of these 
changes, Indo-European relations in the Union had reached a crisis, 
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a Round Table Conference met at Capetown in 1927, at which 
the Union and Indian Governments were directly represented, with- 
out British participation. An agreement was reached of which the 
major terms were mutual acceptance of western standards of life for 
South Africa, recognition by the Union Government of its duty 
to help domiciled Ind‘ans who wished to do so to conform to such 
standards, and an undertaking by that Government to use every 
means at its disposal to discharge such a duty. 

Ever since, the Indian community—which means mainly the Natal 
Indian population—has become increasingly Europeanised in habit 
and tendency, mainly through its own efforts and with but little 
aid from the Provincial Government and almost none from the 
Durban Municipality. With the growth of the Indian population 
in and around Durban, due to natural and to economic causes, 
whilst the Indian area was being gradually encroached upon by 
the Europeans (a fact usually ignored), the Municipality was making 
no effort to cope adequately with Indian civic, residential, and cultural 
needs. Whenever it extended the area of its jurisdict:on, or desirable 
municipal lands were disposed of, Indian interests were constantly 
ignored and European interests (since Indians had no municipal 
representation) were constantly preferred. The natural consequence, 
when repeated protests by the Indian leaders produced no response, 
was that, desirous of enjoying the amenities of a higher standard of 
living on lines of European culture, a few of the wealthier Indians 
bought plots in adjacent parts of the European area, either for their 
own residence or, more usually, for investment. The total number 
of residential plots in Durban so affected bore no substantial rela- 
tionship to @he total residential area in European control and owner- 
ship. Even today Indians own only 4 per cent. of the entire acreage 
of the Old Borough of Durban. But these few purchases have 
resulted in loudly expressed but quite unjustified fears of a deliberate 
Indian programme of penetration. 

In consequence, and in anticipation of a general election in the 
Union last year, in which this alleged racial conflict would have been 
made a major issue by the Natal members, the Union Parliament 
passed the “Pegging Act”, which for the first time extended to 
Natal, for a period of three years, the Transvaal racial law restricting 
land ownership and occupation, and it was at once put into operation 
in Durban. This measure caused the maximum of apprehension to 
the Natal Indians who, being constantly urged to regard themselves 
as South African citizens but being increasingly denied the rights, 
privileges or status of citizenship, at last once more turned for help 
to their compatriots in India. Here again official and public opinion 
coincided in holding that the Act, passed in face of India’s protests 
and requests to be heard, was a clear breach of the spirit and the 
letter of the Capetown Agreement. 


During General Smuts’ recent visits to this country he was made 
aware of the disastrous consequences that might accrue, not only 
to Indo-South African but also to Indo-British ‘relations, especially 
at a time of acute tension on constitutional issues. In order to meet 
by voluntary effort the fears so widely and crudely expressed, and 
on the initiative of the Natal Indian leaders, an agreement was 
reached at Pretoria last April between them and the Prime Minister, 
on behalf of the Union Government. By it the right of Indians to 
acquire property in Natal for investment purposes was recognised, 
whilst a Commission was'to be set up under a Provincial Ordinance, 
composed of two Indians and three Europeans (of whom one, with 
legal experience, was to be chairman) to investigate and decide on 
individual Indian purchases of residential plots in so-called European 
areas in Durban. Upon the passing of the Ordinance Durban was 
to be withdrawn from the operation of the Pegging Act and the 
statutory position regarding land-ownership in the Province was to 
be restored. Unfortunately, it was just that restoration of theoretical 
racial equality that the Natal Europeans would not countenance. 
Attributing every wrongful motive to the Indians, they made inten- 
sive appeals to racial passion. When, therefore, the draft Ordinance 
was introduced, it was, under strong pressure and after reference 
to a select committee, rejected, and replaced by another draft 
Ordinance, passed by the Provincial Council in spite of strong 
Indian protests. It flagrantly broke the Pretoria Agreement, both 
in the spirit and in the letter, maintain'ng legal prohibition of resi- 
dential land-ownership for occupation by Indians in European 
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residential areas in Durban, permanently extending the prohibition 
on purchase for investment only, endangering the right of Indian 
landownership for agricultural, commercial, and industrial purposes 
within and in juxtaposition to Durban, and making provision for 
the extension of such prohibition, by this and other connected 
Ordinances, directly or indirectly, throughout Natal. 

In other words, the Provincial Legislature, in order to enforce a 
deliberate policy of racial segregation, has now virtually claimed to 
wrest from the Union Government the constitutional right to deal 
as it may think fit with its Indian population, irrespective of larger 
Union interests, of Imperial considerations of the highest moment, 
or of world-opinion. When the Commonwealth Relations Member 
of the Government of India declared in the Assembly at New Delhi 
that all his colleagues and the Viceroy had been amazed at the 
Union Government’s apparent inability or unwillingness to imple- 
ment the Pretoria Agreement, which General Smuts had properly 
and confidently recommended to the Government of India as a fair 
and equitable settlement of an acute dispute, his words were based 
on full information regarding the South African situation from 
India’s. High Commissioner on the spot. The question now is, 
what can be done to restore goodwill and confidence between these 
two great Commonwealth units, whose soldiers have fought with 
mutual admiration side by side in North Africa and elsewhere in 
defence of supposedly common ideals opposed to those of the Axis 
Powers. For the present situation to be left to stagnate would be 
sheer disaster. ; 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


By CAPTAIN, B.L.A. 


HE B.L.A. is well served with daily newspapers. Instead of 
reading, too long after to be interested, about the event in 
which one has participated—our experience when in the Middle 
East—one now reads of it when it is still fresh in mind. Do not 
imagine this is an altogether unqualified advantage. Too often of 
late, in leader and dispatch, the soldier in the field has had brought 
home to him with brutal clarity the gulf that widens between his 
point of view and that of the citizen in England. Too often he is 
represented as holding opinions which he never has held and never 
will. It would appear to be as true of this war as of the last that 
the citizens at home—even acute observers like Mr. Harold Nicolson 
—are totally unabJe to span the gap that separates them from the 
combatant forces. 

Although any generalisation is dangerous, it is less perilous to 
dogmatise about the Army than about other organisations. Regi- 
mentation, shared experiences, shared opinions, are all apt to tend 
towards a uniformity of outlook and expression. This is not to say, 
of course, that you will not find every shade of opinion in every unit 
of the Army ; almost any generalisation can be demolished by refer- 
ence to the particular. But there is, I believe, an easily discernible 
trend of opin:on in the Army today. If I attempt to give it 
expression it is with the knowledge of how inevitably I must lay 
myself open to attack, but in the belief that the man on the spot 
is perhaps more qualified to write of these things than the man in 
Fleet Street. I speak of the Army as a whole, because as a result of 
spending 50 per cent. of my service in the ranks I would say that 
officers and men largely share the same views on broad issues. The 
difference, if any, lies in the fact that, whtreas the officer leans to the 
left, the man bends over to the left. 

Here, then, is how I suggest the soldier of the 2nd Army is facing 
the world today. 

(1) He believes we shall lose the peace and precipitate another 
war in ten or twenty years’ time. He believes the Englishman is 
fundamentally sentimental towards his enemy—he was himself before 
he saw for himself the horrors perpetrated by the Germans in France, 
Belgium and Hol!and. Knowing that his hatred will only endure 
until he hears the first German baby ask him for chocolate, he 
wants to be saved from himself by letting Russia occupy the country 
and direct the peace. He profoundly distrusts what he reads about 
Germany in the Press, and is convinced that the bankers, bishops 
and barons will ensure a peace that will make the Third Great War 
certain. 
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(2) He is deeply distrustful of all civilian authority—parliamentary, 
municipal and industrial. A large number of men in my unit will 
not fill up the form for the electoral register. They are not interests 
in a vote because “it won’t do me any good.” The soldier distrusts 
the Tories. He distrusts the Socialists now they have become the 
Tories’ bedfellows. He distrusts the reforms that are brought in, 
either because they are too late or because they were grudgingly 
introduced under such pressure that he doubts whether they will ever 
be honourably implemented. For instance, he suspects the White 
Paper on Social Insurance because of the previous partial rejection of 
Beveridge. (“There must be a catch in it.”) He questions the 
policy of the Government on the bombed-out (many soldiers have 
had their families affected and know personally ‘how unsatisfactory 
the remedial measures often are); and on Italian priscners of wat 
(quite a big political issue out here, and one, incidentally, that 
confirms the suspicion that Germany also will get cotton-wool 
treatment). 

He distrusts industrial authority. He is convinced big business is 
making a n‘ce thing out of the war. He has read some ugly reports 
of certain English*firms charged in America with trading with the 
enemy. He suspects that the war may be no bad thing for the 
firm employed on munitions during the war and on the reconstruc- 
tion after it. He knows that his fortunate comrades in England 
are often earning as much in a week as he used to earn in a 
month. He believes the financier was largely the cause of this war. 
and is already thinking of the next. 

He has read about the miners on strike and he wants the 
nationalisation of the mines—and other public services. He wonders 
how, after five years of war, he will be able to compete with the 
civilian for skilled jobs. He is earning relatively good money in 
the Army now, but he expects to earn more in “ civvy street.” Men 
of twenty-five now earning, perhaps, £250 a year (taking food and 
clothing into account) wonder whether they will have to return to 
unskilled jobs that brought them in 30s. a week when they were 
twenty, before the war. 

(3) He is frantically tired of the war, but he is willing to do any- 
thing to finish it. It makes him angry when lhe hears that England 
is beginning to slacken off and think that it is all over bar the fight- 
ing. He knew we should be faced with a winter campaign when all 
the papers were gaily screaming “over by Christmas.” He does far 
more than his share; he expects the civilians to do theirs. Too 


often he has read of safe hotels, black markets, wire-pulling and 


phoney exemption. In his gloomier moments he wonders how deep 
the rottenness has got. 

(4) He distrusts the B.B.C. and the daily Press. Frequently he 
reads reports of events in which he has taken part wrongly reported. 
Too many of the things he was told about Europe he has seen for 
himself were not true. He is right, then, to be distrustful about 
facts he cannot check. 

(5) Religion scarcely touches the fringe of his life. Many have 
kept their faivh untarnished, few, I suspect, have newly found it. 
There is not, I think, any reason to suppose that Army: life has 
either increased or diminished the number of the faithful. 

In short, then, the British soldier is fighting for the future of the 
wor!d and does not believe in that future. He is tough, hard, 
honest, intelligent, cynical, kind, soft-hearted, sentimental and com- 
pletely disillusioned. He is fighting not for any ideal—although he 
hates his enemy and the ways of the enemy—but because he knows 
that Germany must be utterly defeated before he can get home to 
his family, his football, his beer and his fireside. He asks a lot of 
the future, but he doesn’t expect to get any of it. He does expect 
a bit of fun when first he gets back home. And in the next war he 
expects to be in the Home Guard while his son bears the burden 
of the day. 

That represents within my own narrow experience (may I be 
forgiven for speaking when others better qualified hold their peace) 
broadly what the British combatant forces—the salt of the earth— 
are thinking. It is, perhaps, encouraging that Tommy, 1944, will 
not be foozled by facile talk of a land fit for heroes. He wants deeds, 
not words. It is up to the citizens of England to sce he is not 
disappointed. 
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NORWAY’S RESISTANCE 


By MYRTLE WRIGHT 

HEN will the war end? No other question comes up with 

the same inevitable frequency in Norway as this. It has 
swept us up and down in waves of optimism and despair a thousand 
times since April 9th, 1940. Never in all the gloomiest days of that 
first summer was there a doubt as to how it would end. Based not 
on logic but rather on an unshakable faith in the British people— 
that they “never know when they are beaten”—the hope of the 
com'ng day of release has been an unquestioned assumption in 
Norway. “But would there have been a resistance movement in 
Norway after June, 1940, if it had not been for the circumstances 
outside Norway?” is a question I have been asked and frequently 
considered. It would be a bold man who would write the history 
of the possible, but one cannot have watched the growth of the 
resistance in Norway without answering this in the affirmative. 
Four and a half years of da‘ly contact with the activities of Nazism 
have, indeed, brought a greater clarity as to the nature of and reason 
for the struggle. In its beginnings reactions were often based on 
spontaneous feeling; for Nazism’s regimented disregard for per- 
sonality fits no one worse than the individualistic and independent 
Norweg an. 

That summer of *40 was one of some inner as well as outer 
confusion. The natural reaction of a peaceful people to the injustice 
of an unprovoked occupation by a foreign power was, of course, 
much in evidence. After the close of hostilities in June there con- 
tinued all the justifiable grumbling at military requisitioning, not to 
say plundering, of the country, and everyone, from the children 
upwards, found ways of express‘ng their solidarity with one another 
and hostility to the invader. Repression only drove the people to 
every variety of device, until the exhibition of a paper-clip, signifying 
“we hold together” became an offence punishable by imprisonment. 

The German master-stroke of stupidity of September 25th makes 
this the date from which the united and unqualified struggle of 
the Norwegians rightly begins. On that evening Terboven, the 
German Reichskommissar, announced over the wireless the dis- 
solution. of all political parties except the Nazi party under the 
leadership of Quisling. The mask was off and there remained no 
doubt as to the real enemy—that was Nazism clothed in the garb 
of a Norwegian administration, but with the German guns and 
Gestapo arrayed in serried ranks behind. I was spend’ng that 
evening with Norwegian friends and this news formed the chief 
theme of discussion. As we were leaving, standing in the hall putting 
on our coats and chatting, there fell a sudden hush and we found our- 
selves singing the National Anthem—“ Yes, we love this land . . .” ; 
and then we went out quietly into the night. 

What we did not know that evening was how clear the lines of 
‘the struggle were to become. It was fortunate that the first public 
step was taken by the members of the High Court of Justice. Asked 
10 administer Quisling’s version of the Norwegian legal system, 
they resigned, and pointed clearly the path of active but non-violent 
resistance to any interference with the democratic constitution of 
the country. Athletes and actors were soon involved. The children 
registered their determination to resist attempts to infect them with 
Nazi doctrine through forced attendance at an exhibition by com- 
peting, school against school, as to which could go through the 
various rooms at a sharp trot, looking neither to right nor left, in 
the quickest time. The Church was already making vocal its protests 
against the physical brutality of the Nazi “Hird”; the summer of 
1941 saw the resignation of members of the forty-three organisations 
connected with industry and commerce ; the Concentration Camp 
of Grini outside Oslo was in full swing to supplement the prison 
facilities of the town, and Quisling was reaping the success of his 
effort “to unite the nation,” since ninety-eight per cent. of it desired 
no other praise than to be known as “a good Jéssing ”.* 

Today, everyone taking part in activities which are not acceptable 
to the régime must face the ultimate consequence that, if arrested, 
they can expect cross-examination to be reinforced by brutality 





* The opposite to a Quisling ; taken from the name of Jéssingfjord, 
the scene of the ‘ Altmark’ affair. 
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and torture which know no limits but that of death. The alternative 
is “to go underground” or to go over the frontier into Sweden, 
leaving home and material possessions to be confiscated and en- 
dangering the safety of the family. This thought has become not 
the exception but a part of the daily life of the average home. The 
separation of families and the disintegration of homes is not so 
obvious to the casual observer as when it happens as the result of 
evacuation or bombing in other countries, but it is constantly affect- 
ing the inhabitants of any neighbourhood and the circle of one’s 
intimate friends. No wonder we were six-month or three-month 
or two-week optimists according to how much more we felt we could 
stand. Yet this risk was run voluntarily, and each gap in the family 
circle, each deserted house, marked the acceptance of consequences 
foreseen as a possibility. 

This is not all; the postponement of the hope of a speedy end 
to the war does not weaken the resistance. The meaning of freedom, 
in the press, in the home, the school, the Church, the decency 
demanded in personal relations, these and other spiritual values have 
acqu'red, together with the lové of the natural beauty and culture 
of Norway, a value which in daily practice is prized above security 
and home ‘and life itself. It is not thinkable that the Norwegian 
people coyld now be wearied out under the power of this over- 
whelming and growing conviction. 

The struggle has stimulated their thinking. They are politically 
alive, and discussion, the Norwegian’s only recreation today except 
sport, rages round all the big words—-Democracy, Freedom, Recon- 
struction, Re-education and the like—and the problems come to life 
in terms of actual situations. Resentment at Nazi interference with 
the Constitution does not prevent many arguments as to how the 
electoral system may be altered after the war to give a more truly 
democratic expression to the national will. This sensitiveness to 
political and international issues Norway shares, no doubt, with 
all occupied Europe. A Danish and a Norwegian refugee meeting 
in Sweden find a common basis of conversation instantaneously, 
which relegates any Swede in the neighbourhood to the position of 
onlooker. Education, social legislation and international questions 
(not least the discussion of achievements in Great Britain, when in- 
formation about these is available) occupy the attention of many who 
previously took established institutions for granted. 

Discussion of the future of Germany is naturally prominent. 
There is a contempt and distrust of Germans which may, in its 
consequences, be a greater difficulty in the Europe. of tomorrow 
than even the hatred which has grown up. The good behaviour of 
the German troops in the streets, however, does not pass unnoticed, 
and one speculates often how many of them too feel themselves in 
the clutches of a hostile power which, in their case, is exercised by 
their own countrymen. The Norwegian’s position is infinitely more 
secure, for he knows he has all but a handful of his own people 
behind him. The Norwegians are a kindly people, who find it 
unnatural to hurt either man or beast (our use in Great Britain of 
corporal punishment seems to them an uncultured stupidity). The 
young men have learnt to desire to fight and kill Germans, but when 
Norway is once free from the invader, though they will insist that 
Germany once and for all shall give up her claim to be an over- 
riding power, the demand for a wide-scale extermination may not 
be great. It depends partly on what the Germans do before they 
leave Norwegian soil. At Jeast the Norwegians have seen enough 
of the results of efforts to re-educate them in Nazi doctrine to have 
few illusions about the effect of any compulsory re-education, even in 
the cause of democracy. 

The background of all life in Norway today is the food situation. 
Reports from the freed areas on the Continent, where Allied soldiers 
have been offered champagne and normally unobtainable foods, 
may obscure the facts. The same might happen in Norway under 
the intoxication of a sudden release, but it does not alter the fact 
that people are going hungry today. Shortage and under-nourish- 
ment increase the nervous strain and lessen physical capacity and 
resistance to disease. In Oslo during the summer potatoes have 
been unobtainable for long periods and, after a bad harvest, with 
requ'sitioning and poor transport, many families have not supplies 
for the winter. Potatoes are the chief substitute for bread, the 
ration of which is a little over 2Ibs. (1 kilogram) per head per week, 
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this including all forms of cereals. Sugar was unobtainable for six 
weeks recently, the butter ration was halved and there are no other 
forms of fat. During a period of 170 days there were dealt out 
45 lb. of whale flesh, ro oz. mutton sausage and a similar quantity 
of minced lung tissue and 21 Ib. of frozen fish per head. The out- 
look for the coming winter is gravely critical. 

Today all Norwegian eyes are turned to the small, remote and 
unfertile area of northern Norway which is freed; but Kirkenes, 
besides its strategic significance, is symbolic. Here existed under 
appalling conditions for eight months the 1,100 teachers who repre- 
sented the unbroken res:stance of themselves and their colleagues 
to every attempt of the Nazis to get a hold on the education of the 
children. ere, too, these teachers shared their experiences with 
Russian prisoners, and the gocd comradeship and personal respect 
in which this resulted have done not a little to increase the sym- 
pathetic interest with which Norwegians regard Russ‘ans. They 
have never shared the paralysing fear which affects the Swedes, 
illustrated by the little Norwegian boy who, after three weeks in 
Sweden, came in from play and said to his father, “I can’t get on 
with these Swedish children, they are so afraid of Russia. We 
aren’t are we, Daddy? ” 

Great Britain stands for something unique among Norwegians. 
Neither America nor Russia stood, by Norway in 1940. The Nor- 
wegian King and Government are here, and Norwegians coming 
here feel a warmth of fellowship. They feel as cousins who may 
praise or criticise without fear (and there is much that they do 
criticise in our social institutions and imperial policy). Our capacity 
for allowing criticism within the country even during a total war 
is one of the things they most admire, and the correspondence 
columns of the press or the report-of a lively exchange of views in 
the House of Commons were as a breath of fresh air for those 
fortunate few in Norway who, on rare occasions, could read such 
forbidden matter. 

Norway, with her positive attitude and direct contact with Russia 
on the one side, and her increasing intimacy with Great Britain on 
the other, stands between these two Great Powers and feels herself 
in a key position. The way in which a free and independent Norway 
can build up her relationships with these two countries may have 
an important influence on the future political pattern of Europe. 


DE SENECTUTE 


T was nearly two thousand years ago that Cicero wrote his justly 

famous essay on Old Age. He was but sixty-three years old, 
and the essay was dedicated to his friend Titus Pomponius Atticus, 
a celebrated Roman knight of the same age as Cicero himself. He 
arranged his essay, therefore, in the form of a dialogue between 
Scipio, a friend, and Marcus Cato, twenty years older than Cicero, 
a much-admired Roman censor noted for the “ correctness” of his 
life and for his vigour in advanced age. It is from the words of 
Cato that we may gather Cicero’s own conclusions and philosophy. 
My own age is intermediate between that of Cicero and that of 
Cato, for my seventy-third birthday was in September, 1944. But 
how little is age, even very old age, justly pictured as a second 
childhood (in the commonly accepted meaning of that phrase) is 
shown by the fact that our celebrated contemporary, George Bernard 
Shaw, has just written one of his most brilliant and “ tricky ” books, 
he being eighty-eight this year. 

Few of us, when we were young or even middle-aged, liked the 
idea that sooner or later, if we lived, we should join the ranks of 
the old. I certainly did not desire, in my youth, to reach old age. 
Youth alone seemed to be reasonable existence. Indeed, after my 
*teens, I always intended to commit suicide at the end of my next 
decade. But when the time came for jumping off Waterloo Bridge 
I found myself at the height of enjoyment. Nor have I in any 
period repented of having reached—as it seemed to me—that better 
and better age. And so again today. 

Many readers of The Spectator must have been amused by a 
letter which appeared in the issue of September 15th headed “ The 
Psalmist’s Span.” This letter is signed “Wilson Harris,” and is 
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sent “ To the Editor of The Spectator.” It referred to Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s review of Wilson Harris’s Problems of the Peace. Harris 
and his reviewer are approximately of the same age as was Cicero 
when he wrote his famous essay. I can, therefore, in a sense, talk 
authoritatively and at first-hand about things that I alone of the 
four of us have seen and experieaced. For I have passed the 
Psalmist’s span, whilst the other three are, or were, but approaching 
it at varying distances. 

What, then, is the first thing that strikes me, now that I have 
well passed three-score-years and ten? Perhaps it is that the world 
and the people of the world, and books and pictures and music all 
seem to me much more interesting than they have ever seemed 
before. Towards others people, old and young, of both sexes, I feel 
much kindlier, much more understanding, much more sympathetic, 
much more tolerant, than I used to be when I was younger. Some 
of each of ihem, of course, frankly bore me; but even the most 
tedious I cannot hate. I can only shrug my shoulders and say: 
“Not for me.” I still prefer solitude to the prolonged companion- 
ship of almost anybody. 

Another thing that fills me with gratitude is that I had an old- 
fashioned education, and was taught to master the “three R’s” in 
the old-fashioned manner. I learned Euclid from the Book of 
Euclid, and had no need to use a ruler to draw my lines straight 
or compasses to draw my circles. I learned the definitions and the 
postulates and the axioms, and was taught to use my brain to work 
out the theorems and the problems which can be based upon them— 
let AB be the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle, or, with C 
as centre and CA as radius, describe a circle. It didn’t matter 
whether my circle was quite round ; it served the purpose of making 
me think and mentally construct for myself. I understand that 
“geometry” is taught in a very different way now. Anyhow, I 
have no trouble with any branch of mathematics, and never have 
had. 

That facility I attribute largely to little conversations between 
my father and myself when, in my very early boyhood, he took 
me for walks. Especially I am grateful for being early taught to 
read. This threw open to me, from the age of three or four right 
up to now, the whole contents of the temple of accumulated wisdom 
and knowledge from which I could help myself according to my 
ability and desire. Now, in my old age, I am more thankful than 
ever that I love books and have books at my disposal, and can read 
with interest and pleasure new books, and old books that I read 
vears ago, with eager curiosity. I am curious to find out how old 
books impress me now, and compare mental notes with my im- 
pressions of twenty or thirty years ago, when I last read them. 

In some cases I realise what subtlety and beauty I missed ; in 
others I find that, though no doubt they served me well once upon 
a time, they are no longer “up my street.” I find, what is I believe 
a common experience, that though my memory of recent events 
may be confused in matters of sequence and even of nomenclature, 
my memory of quite early episodes—even seventy-year-old ones—is 
more vivid. Without effort I can visualise and name people of 
whom I have never thought for sixty or more years. At night and 
in my dreams these people are present to me as in life—though 
many of them died during *my early childhood. The village on 
the side of the Quantocks where I was born and spent my younger 
days is (in its then state) invisible to all but to my few surviving 
contemporaries. So also with the men and women who lived there. 
When I describe them to friends and acquaintances, it is to them 
as a report of journeyings in a hitherto unexplored country. 

But paper is still rationed severely, and other writers are anxious 
to have their say, so I will not extend my list of new pleasures. 
Plato in The Republic says: “Old age has a great sense of calm 
and freedom ; when the passions relax their hold, then you have 
escaped from the control not of one master but of many.” There 
is but one experience that I have not myself yet tested, but I face 
it with equanimity. 

“ My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on ; 
Judge not the play before the play is done: 


Her plot hath many changes ; every day 
Speaks a new scene ; the last act crowns the play.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


© amare as the armies close in upon Germany, one’s mind 
recalls the last stages of the struggle against Napoleon and the six 
months between Leipzig and Fontainebleau, during which the British 
public, faithful but anxious, expected every mornng to hear that, 
after twenty years of battle, peace had come at last. The disaster 
to the Grande Armée in Russia, the excitement occasioned by 
Napoleon’s 29th bulletin, had by January, 1813, led men and women 
in Western Europe to believe that the monster had at last been 
subdued. In Prussia they had seen with their own eyes the haggard 
remnants of once invincible armies, and the street boys in Koenigs- 
berg would skip beside those tottering veterans singing their song of 
triumph : 

“Trommler ohne Trommel-stock 

Kuirassicr in Weiberock 

Ritter ohne Schwert, 

Reiter ohne Pferd! 

Mit Mann und Ross und Wagen 

So hat sie Gott geschlagen! ” 
Their optimism was premature. Six weeks later Napoleon had scraped 
together another army of 226,000, with 457 guns, and was holding 
out upon the Elbe and Weser with strong garrisons still defending 
the fortresses of the Vistula, both Danzig and Thorn. On May 2oth 
he won the battle of Bautzen, and fear and consternation spread 
throughout the Allied ranks. And then in October came the battle 
of the nations at Leipzig, the complete destruction of Napoleon’s 
final army, his expulsion from Germany, and the conviction that all 
would be over by Christmas. But again Napoleon rallied, and the 
Allies were slow. Even when they had crossed the Rhine and entered 
French territory their enemy struck back at them with unsurpassed 
generalship. By rapid manoeuvre he separated the Prussians from 
the Austrians, and delivered to the Russians a sharp rebuff at Mont- 
mirail. “I am still the man,” he wrote as late as March 14th, 1814, 
“that I was at Austerlitz and Wagram.” Less than a month later 
he had signed his abdication. 

. * * * 

The strain occasioned to British opinion by these fluctuations of 
fortune was anxious and prolonged. They were convinced in 
January, 1813, that all was over; it began again. In November 
again the news of Leipzig set the bells ringing ; but once again the 
weary months dragged on. Surely, they felt in February, when 
the Allies were at Troyes and Wellington within striking distance of 
Bordeaux, it could only be a matter of a few weeks more. But 
Napoleon seemed to have gathered further cohorts from nowhere, 
his resources seemed as inexhaustible as his resource, and news of 
further Allied defeats and dissensions spread gloom throughout the 
town. It was almost in disbelief that they heard at last that the 
Allies had entered Paris ; it was only weeks after the abdication of 
Fontainebleau that public opinion became accustomed to the fact 
that peace had been restored. And less than eleven months later 
came a renewal of all their anxieties, the atrocious worry of the 
Hundred Days, and the final, the miraculous, the almost incredible 
deliverance of Waterloo. There is, it is true, but little of this 
anxious strain to be discovered in the pages of such novelists as 
Jane Austen, who, in her intricate preoccupation with bonnets, and 
the more subtle gradations of social scales, completely ignored what 
must have been the central experience of her generation. But in 
other writings, in the works even of other. women, one can catch 
an echo of the fears and disappointments which rendered life almost 
intolerable to those who had to withstand the tremendous events of 
1812-1815. 

* * * * 

I have been reading this week the letters which Lady Burghersh 
addressed to her family between 1813 and 1814. During her long 
and gentle life (she lived to the age of eighty-six and only died 
in 1879) Lady Burghersh filled many réles. There is the middle 
period when she was the wife of the British Minister at Florence 
and Berlin, and when she became the intimate confidante of 
Napoleon’s widow, Marie Louise. There was the later period when 


she figures in a series of charming letters and diaries as Wellington’s 
favourite niece, and when she tended the old man with love and 
gaiety during his last years at Walmer and Strathfieldsaye. But this 
particular volume of letters dates from the time when she was a 
young married woman (she was only twenty years of age), and with 
her husband followed in the wake of the Allied sovereigns and armies 
as they lumbered slowly and querulously across Europe into France, 
Lord Burghersh had been appointed British military representative, 
or, as we should now say, liaison officer, with the Allied armies under 
the supreme command of Prince Schwarzenberg. Priscilla Burghersh 
insisted upon accompanying him. And such was the leniency and 
the courtesy of those days that the General and Emperors and the 
Ministers appear almost to have welcomed the presence of this young 
English bride in their congested quarters and along those crowded 
roads. The voyage from England had in itself been an adventure, 
Accompanied by a French maid—a Madame Legoux, who appears to 
have been dismayed by nothing except Cossack patrols—and an 
English footman, who was incompetent and terrified from first to 
last, she took: ship from Yarmouth, and after eleven days of storm 
reached the vicinity of Gothenburg on October roth, 1813, six 
days before the battle of Leipzig. From Gothenburg she drove in 
a peasant cart to Helsingborg and Ystad, and then crossed the Baltic 
to Riigen and Stralsund. It was on reaching Berlin that she heard 
of the victory of Leipzig. Her spirits soared. “I have,” she wrote, 
“one great comfort, that it is totally impossible that there can be 
another great battle, nor can Buonaparte stand on this side of the 
Rhine ; I believe the game will soon be up, and we may amuse 
ourselves as we please throughout the winter.” 
* . * + 

Strange though it may seem, she found Berlin “ the most beautiful 
town I ever saw . . . the buildings are quite magnificent.” Lord 
Burghersh left her to join Allied Headquarters, but the carriage 
was got out again, and with Madame Legoux and the fat footman she 
followed hard after him. She had been advised to avoid the vicinity 
of Leipzig, since the carnage of battle still poisoned the air, and she 
drove through Potsdam and Halle, through Naumburg and Weimar 
until she at length reached Frankfurt. Her road led along the lines 
of the French retreat, and she instructed the postillions to shout a 
warning “when we were coming to any dead bodies, so I, escaped 
seeing many. I only saw five which came upon me unawares; 
four of them were stripped of all clothing, two nearly skeletons.” 
And finally she reached Frankfurt, where she was welcomed by the 
Tsar, by Metternich, by the Grand Duchess Catherine, and by 
Lords Cathcart and Aberdeen. “I never was so disappointed as 
in the Emperor Alexander. He is the image of only fair 
instead of red, and also very like W. the dentist.” This must 





’ assuredly have been Mr. Waite, whose name figures frequently in 


Byron’s correspondence. From time to time Lord Burghersh could 
dash back from the front line for a few hours in her company ; at 
one moment she meets Castlereagh wearing a fur cap with a gold 
band, and looking young and very beautiful ; and thus she reaches 
Chatillon, where she finds the “Corsair” of Lord Byron and “am 
quite out of my wits with delight.” At Langres she is almost cap- 
tured by a French patrol ; between Troyes and Dijon she has to share 
a Cossack bivouac ; finally she drives into Paris and all is well. 
* * * * 

The final scene in this remarkable Odyssey is intensely domestic. 
Safe and sound at last, she walks out clutching the arm of her 
beloved Burghersh, and as they reach the Rue de Rivoli they see 
coming towards them a vast travelling carriage stained with dust 
and mud. Framed in the window is the beloved face of Uncle 
Arthur; the Duke stops the carriage and descends to embrace 
them. Immediately a crowd gathers and an ovation follows. They 
bundle back into the carriage, and the story ends. It is salutary 
to reflect that in the coming months we also may be exposed to the 
same expectations, anxieties and delays as strained Priscilla Burghersh 
in the long dark months between October, 1813, and April, 1814. 
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ART 


Old Masters at Tooth’s and Agnew’s Galleries 


THERE has always been a tendency to include within the same 
breath the names of Canaletto and Guardi, and to place Canaletto 
first as Being the superior. Nothing, in my view, is further from 
the truth, and this month the galleries have gathered their forces 
to demonstrate the error, and the Bond Street environs are filled with 
pictures of canals and campaniles. Guardi triumphantly leads the 
field, with Canaletto a poor second. and all other gondoliers unplaced. 

Tooth’s is exhibiting a “ Féte of the Bucentaur,” by Guardi, newly 
discovered and a work of the utmost importance. This picture is a 
masterpiece of such splendour and vitality that its first appearance 
in London might well inspire a pilgrimage even from San Marco 
to Bruton Street. No one should miss seeing it. Two Canalettos, 
also of Venice, hang in the same gallery and have the good grace to 
look ashamed of themselves. They are slick, metallic, they lack any 
breath of air, and though both of them possess a certain grandeur 
of composition, they are a dead topography where the Guardi palpi- 
tates with glittering life. 

An interesting comparison may be made of the treatment of the 
figure in the work of these two painters. In the case of Canaletto 
the figure is a lay one, a prop, generally added to the canvas after 
the completion of the carefully ruled architectural drawing, so that 
today one can see a flight of steps through thinly painted breeches 
or a portico through a three-cornered hat. Painted smoothly with a 
loaded brush, the pose is generally static. The reverse is true of 
Guardi, whose figures are vital components and well aware of the 
fact. The brush-stroke is rapid and small with heavy chiaroscuro, 
the posing Baroque and vigorous. 

Also at Tooth’s is a small painting by Magnasco, a curious painter 
full of sound and fury, who also used a form of Baroque impression- 
ism combined with heavy chiaroscuro, and predicts Fuseli’s melo- 
dramatic lighting and choice of subject. Other interesting pictures 
in this exhibition are a small landscape by the little-known Flemish 
painter Coninxloo, a late follower of Patenir and something of an 
innovator, and a charming Watteauesque “Music Party” by J. J. 
Horemans which, though it is placid where Watteau would be 
feverish and stolid where Watteau would be light as air, has about 
it a gentle and nostalgic melancholy approaching the master. The 
Coninxloo is a very small picture of a very large vista with that 
remote and pervading green quality to be found in Patenir and the 
distances of Breughel, full of clustering houses, mountains, Busy 
peasants and marvellous trees, all creating a curiously submarine 
sensation. 

At Agnew’s one is back on the canal in no less than seven pictures, 
including an enormous Bellotto as large as it is dull, and two Guardis, 
one the size of a postcard, as small indeed as it is exquisite. There 
is also a fine Ribera of Galileo, a pleasant Ruysdael, a flashy Rubens 
and a Palma Vechio so weak that if removed from the frame it 
could be decanted into a bucket. MICHAEL AYRTON, 


THE CINEMA 
: Short Films 


Berore the war the short documentary was an article for which a 
wide public existed but for which no theatrical market had been 
organised. Then came the war-time need to utilise the cinema as 
a channel of information, and the Government obtained screen space 
for the free exhibition, firstly of a weekly five-minute Ministry of 
Information film, and later of a monthly fifteen-minuter. Now a 
situation has developed in which many official documentaries are 
being distributed on a normal commercial basis. Makers of short 
films have for many years argued that a demand for their work existed 
and could be built up on 4 commercial scale, and the war has brought 
evidence of the success of a very large number of M.o.I. films. 
This week the cinemas are showing two new official productions. 
A Harbour Went to France (the Ministry’s monthly free release) 
gives a simple and clear account of the construction and assembly 
of one of the prefabricated harbours which formed a vital part of 
our Second Front planning. The great concrete and steel edifices 
are shown under construction and later being towed into place. 
Simple diagrams illustrate the disposition of the harbour components 
—breakwaters, piers, quays. Then comes the great June storm to 
damage but not to destroy the work; and the unloading of the 
Precious cargoes continues. V.1, an M.o.L film being commercially 
released, is an account of the flying bomb attack against London. 
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It contains sensational pictures of the projectiles being shot down 
by A.A. guns and aircraft. But there are also the flying-bombs 
which hurtle on through the exploding shell-bursts. Many of these 
we see arrive over London and dive down into the buildings ; then 
comes the mushrooming column of smoke, and the camera approaches 
the broken bodies and homes. The commentary could well have 
been more reticent for I believe that even American audiences prefer 
understatement in films of this kind. After all London is not looking 
for sympathy. . 

The box-office appeal of films like A Harbour Went to France 
and V.1 is, of course, much assisted by the spectacular nature of 
the stories told. Yet they are not especially outstanding amongst 
recent documentaries. There is no reason to suppose that success- 
ful short films cannot be forthcoming also in peacetime, for peace, 
too, has its excitements. The question of whether there. will be after 
the war a commercial market for the quality of short film the 
Government has sponsored, depends on a number of factors. Today 
the shortage of new features has to some extent improved the com- 
mercial demand for shorts but there are still many exhibitors who, 
feeling they must continue to offer their patrons a double-feature 
programme, substitute not shorts but an old re-issued film for the 
second feature. There is evidence that powerful sections of the 
film trade would welcome the disappearance of the double-feature 
programme but a- great weight of habit and conservatism still 
remains to be moved. A bold lead will have to be given by one of 
the big cinema circuits before the change will be made. 

The abolition of the second feature (almost always a mediocre 
film) would be the most effective means of encouraging the short. 
Another need is to improve the conditions under which short films 
are marketed and the terms offered for them by distributors. The 
sponsorship system (both official and unofficial) has resulted in the 
development of the short film to a level of quality demanding 
greater production expenditure than can be recovered from the tiny 
fractions of box-office revenue at present allocated to supporting 
items on the programme. To a large extent this system of allocation 
is a matter only of exhibitors’ and renters’ book-keeping and repre- 
sents no real reflection of the worth or pulling power of the films. 
If short film production is to be maintained on its present level of 
quality and social service a readjustment will have to be made. 
One solution supported by a considerable body of opinion is that 
encouragement should be given to British shorts by introducing 
legislation in the Quota Act now due for renewal whereby the quota 
of British short films which renters must acquire to balance their 
American imports should be made up only of films on which 
reasonable expenditure has been incurred. By this means the practice 
of producing cheaply simply in order to fulfil quota obligations, 
could be largely eliminated. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Some Modern Chamber- Music 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s new String Quartet, first performed last month 
at the National Gallery, was played again by the Menges String 
Quartet at Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes’s concert at Wigmore Hall 
last Saturday. As the work is designed as a birthday present for the 
viola-player in the Quartet, the composer has set himself the problem 
of writing a work in which that usually modest member of the 
consort shall be the protagonist. It was a problem after the com- 
poser’s heart, for, like Brahms and Mozart, he has always shown a 
particular liking for the quiet, veiled tone of the instrument. As it 
is an “occasional” work, he has not written a grand heroic first 
movement nor a dramatic finale. The core of it is the beautiful 
meditative slow movement with its pendant epilogue, a singularly 
affectionate piece of music. The two quick movements are there to 
set off its tranquil loveliness, and in them the problem of balance 
is not always so satisfactorily solved. 

In the same programme were two chamber-works for wind and 
strings, a Concertino by Janacek, and Howard Ferguson’s Octet. 
Janacek’s music purports to represent the sulkiness of a hedgehog, — 
the annoyance of a squirrel, the hoots of owls and so on. But sulks 
and tantrums are at best tedious, and this animal charade proved 
to ‘be singularly without wit. Although Ferguson’s Octet is ten 
years old, I happen not to have heard it before. While it does not 
strike out any “new paths,” this is not eclectic or derivative music. 
The composer knows what he wants to. say and says it with cogency 
and force. There is no fumbling or indecision, nor any triviality in 
che ideas. 

DyneELEY HUSSEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


COAL MINES 


S1r,—Mr. J. L. Hodson’s article seems to me to be very fair, and you 
may. like to know of the impressions of a Bevin Boy coming fresh to 
the pit. 

1. I am sure that the only way to improve production is the introduction 
of more machinery. First, more conveyors throughout the roadways, with 
the tip-end at the bottom of the shaft. This would do away with tub 
trains and the many accidents they cause by breaking loose on inclines, 
derailing and starting unexpectedly, thereby catching one’s hand. It would 
do away with the misetable Bevin Boy whose job it is to jump on a 
passing train, on a sharp curve, and lean his full weight outwards in an 
endeavour to stop the train derailing itself. It would do away with 
haulage cables, which have been known to break and cut a man in half. 
My pit could use more undercutting machines, and this would save labour, 
so precious in these days, and also lighten the physical effort required 
to cut the coal. 

2. The Ministry of Fuel and Power might emp!oy men of experience 
as Public Relations Officers to explain things to the men from the national 
point of view, such as the importance of output, the wisdom of saving, 
income-tax and what a vital part they play in the national economy. 
Most miners are proud of doing a real man’s job, and there wou'd be 
no harm in telling them so. 

3. If boys are to be attracted to the pit as a career, it will have to 
be made more attractive. The pay in most jobs is good, but there 
are many amenities which might.be added. At present we work six shifts 
1 week of 8 hours each, strenuous work on the knees, sometimes in the 
wet, and a'ways in damp, humid conditions. At 1,§00 feet the temperature 
is about 80 degrees F. It does not seem unreasonable to suggest a five- 
shift week with two days’ rest. The miner suffers from lack of sunshine, 
and a few more hours in the daylight is going to keep him fitter and 
happier. 

4. Owing to the temperature and continual bending, several of my 
iriends get digestive trouble and pimples. Our snap, eaten on the job, 
consists of sandwiches and a cold drink. Why could not a mobile 
canteen, on the vacuum principle, be brought along the road to serve hot 
meals and hot drinks? 

5. Also a little more sympathetic medical attention for minor things, 
with free ultra violet lamp in the bath-house to compensate for lack of 
sunshine, would be welcome. 

These few improvements would go some way to breaking down the 
karrier between owners and miners, which undoubtedly exists today.— 
Yours, &c., “ Bevin Boy.” 


COAL AND THE NATION 


S1r,—Governing factors in the rehabilitation of the Coal Industry are: 
(a) Physical output per unit ; (b) Industrial Integration, as I emphasised 
in 1930 (“ The Economics of the Coai Industry”). 

(a) The following figures reveal the grave position prior to the war, 
the output per man-shift in the Ruhr (Germany) being 33 cwis. ; 
Holland, 35 cwts.; Poland, 40 cwts.; U.S.A., 54 tons; and the U.K., 
23 cwts. In 1913, apart from Poland, the U.K. output of 2c.32 cwts. 
was the highest in Europe, the cost of production being 8s. 74d. per 
ton. Despite high wage standards in the U.S.A., war-time costs of 
production are some 10s. 6d. per ton, due to high productivity, compared 
with 27s. 6d. in the U.K., with its depiorab!e output of 20 cwts. per 
man-shift. In the U.S. and Germany record coal outputs have been 
obtained under war-time conditions. In the U.K., due to lack of effort 
at work, gross absenteeism and an unwarrantable strike complex, the 
nation js suffering from the loss of over 40,000,000 tons per annum. 
These are factors within the direct responsibility of the mineworker. 
Satisfactory wage standards can only be assured by a 50 per cent. increase 
m output per man-shift. These critical conditions in the industry were 
disclosed in the Coal Conservation Committee’s report in 1918 and the 
Samuel Report in 1926 

(b) A price monopoly was conferred on the industry following ‘ts 
cartellisation under Government pressure in 1935. Thus the existence of 
the high cost mine was perpetuated. Under quota regulation of output 
the modern competitive undertaking was unab!e to operate at optimum 
capacity and suffered severely. from its burden of technical equipment. 
Failing action by the coal-owners, Government pressure musi c'early be 
applied for the orderly integration of the industry. Due to the foregoing 
the progress of mechanisation (which critically governs the output per 
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man-shift) has been seriously retarded. Thus the number of mines 
using coal-cutters in 1925. was 915 compared with 927 in 1938 and 1942. 
There is also a grave necessity for the reduction in the cost of coal 
transport between the zone of the coal face and the surface, together with 
greater attention to short-wal] retreating methods of coal-getting. 

In the post-war world Germany, Holland and Po'and will again enjoy 
their natural fuel markets, whilst American coal, as it did before, will 
cnter European markets. Finally, it is imperative that British industry 
is supplied with clean fuel at reasonable prices—Yours faithfully, 

R. Cecit SMart, M.C., M.I.Min.E. 


146 High Street, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


S1r,—All will rejoice at the Burnham Committee’s proposals in so far as 
they abolish the present Madequate scale of salaries for teachers in 
elementary schools, and establish a basic scale for all teachers with 
similar qualifications irrespective of the type of school in which they are 
teaching. But the qualifications of teachers vary to an extent without 
parallel in any other profession. Boys who have just succeeded in gaining 
a school certificate and often with no outstanding personal qualities 
have no difficulty in securing admission to a training college, and pass 
out, afier two or three years, as qualified teachers. Such boys may well 
be attracted in sufficient numbers by the prospect of security and an 
ultimate salary of £525 a year. Nor need their lack of higher academic 
qualifications prove a handicap in teaching many of their pupils. 

But men of the highest intellectual ability and academic qualifications 
must also be attracted to the teaching profession, or the effect on Sixth 
Form work in the grammar schools—and hence on the supply of brains 
to industry and the professions—will be disastrous. Such men are in 
short supply, and are in the keenest possible demand—they can pick and 
choose their career from a very wide choice of lucrative and attractive 
openings. Yet the Burnham Committee offers them only £30 to {60 
a year more than the basic scale for teachers with the minimum qualifica- 
tions. Their maximum salary of £585 compares unfavourably, in view 
of the 30 per cent. rise in the cost of living, with the pre-war maximum 
of £480, nor can it be compared with the salaries open to men of similar 
ability in any other profession. This will still be true even if they 
gain one of the few posts of special responsibility with an additional 
£35 or £85 a year, and these, it must be remembered, are open to any 
qualified teacher. 

The remedy is frankly to recognise that to achieve parity of conditions 
and equality of educational opportunity does not imply that all types of 
school have identical functions or identical needs in staffing. A basic 
scale of salaries should be retained, but the number of posts of special 
responsibility allotted to grammar schoois and to technical schools should 
be increased to a number really adequate for the needs of their advanced 
work, and should carry with them more generous allowances than are 
envisaged by the Burnham Committee. This is essential if boys of high 
intellectual ability are to receive an education of the quality they are 
capable of profiting from, and which the nation’s needs make it increas‘ngly 
imperative they should receive. The modern schools will also réquire 
some posts of special responsibility if they are to attract men of high 
calibre, though not necessarily of the same academic qualifications. 

In no other profession is there a comparable levelling of salaries 
irrespective of differences in qualifications and in the nature of the work 
undertaken, and in defiance of the factor of supply and demand. If this 
levelling of salaries is practised in the teaching profession only, that 
profession is unlikely to attract men of exceptional ability, a share of 
whom it must have if secondary education for all is not to mean in practice 
an elementary education for all.—Yours faithfully, W. A. CLAYDON. 

The Grammar School, Maidstone. 


EDUCATION NOW 


S1r,—I read with great interest the article “ Education Now?” in The 
Spectator of November 17th, and think the ideas put forward admirable, 
but I am afraid that some time will have to elapse before they can be 
put into operation. In the meantime would it not be possible to do 
something now for the young people leaving school at fourteen, even if 
it is On a very, very small scale? 

Boys and girls from fourteen to fifteen are allowed to work only forty- 
four hours a week, therefore their week’s work could finish on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning could be utilised for continued education 
which should be compulsory but made exceedingly attractive. 
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The article spoke of the great value of visual aids to education and 
this could be provided to a certain degree by films. 

I would suggest as a rough programme: 

8.30 An educational film on geography, history or both, such as i 
Livingstone film, shown at the local picture house. 

9.30 Proceed to school and write an essay on the picture just seen. 

10.30 Free time for conversation, visit to the snack bar, which will be on 
the premises, or to the reading room, which will be well supplied 
with illustrated magazines. 

10.45 Arithmetic or other academic subject. 

11.15 Community singing, drama or play reading. 

11.45 Radio play or some educational talk which would tend to start the 
young people talking, set them reading or start them thinking. 
A good library with suitable books and an understanding librarian 
who would help the students in their choice of books 

12.30 Close school. 

I see no serious obstacle to such a scheme being started at once. The 
cinemas and schools are available on Saturday mornings, and with the 
help .of the cinemas and the B.B.C. not so many teachers would be 
required. Again, these young “teeners would benefit from their Saturday 
morning school and enjoy themselves at the same time while their parents 
would be assured that something was being done to interest and help 
their growing-up girls and boys. ' Jutta GREEN. 

Westfield, Bradley, Keighley. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Sir,—Though quite misled by the title “Education Now?” I was 
interested to find the writer of the article criticising school books, for I 
thought nobody worried about them or even read them carefully (certainly 
not their authors). But she fails to see their weakness. In fact as a 
supporter of “ pleasant presentation” she would have them even worse— 
jolly but as unscholarly as possible. Since the last war scholarship has 
been gradually ousted by pedagogics, the “ What” by the “ How,” and 
the results have been apparent in teaching and in the books used in 
schools. I have looked at thousands of non-scientific school books and it 
would have been easy to make from them a collection of howlers at least 
as amusing as the annual specimens from schoolboys. Publishers do not 
care, so long as a book sells, how unscholarly it is nor do the educational 
authorities. Before the war English courses flowed freely, each jollier 
than the one before, but poor old English! At least the war has put a 
stop to this. 

What of the new books which are “to make a real contribution to 
reconstruction” ? I am not at all clear what the writer means. But it 
is surely obvious that only an expert in a subject can write a school 
book, anyhow on non-scientific subjects. “Pleasant presentation” and 
ability “in writing for children” are no good per se. Nor are authors 
(presumably popular novelists are meant) if they do not know the subject, 
even if “it is interesting, and, incidentally, lucrative” “to work always 
with a teacher or teachers at their elbows.” Why, I wonder, for the 
teachers? 

No, give me the “old favourites, the very much out-of-daters ” like 
York Powell’s History of England to 1509, in preference to the modern 
school books written by persons who have been trained to think that 
scholarship is of no importance either to pupil or to teacher. I still own 


” « 


and use some of the books I used as a schoolboy, but there .are very few . 


1920-40 school books I would like to own.—I am, yours faithfully, 
R. A. AUTy. 


DISFIGURED RAILWAY STATIONS 


Sir,—In suggesting that the scheme of orderly layout of signs and 
advertisements at London Transport stations could well be carried out 
by the other railways, Mr. Noel Carrington overlooks what had already 
been achieved in this direction before the war at stations that had been 
rebuilt or partia!ly rebuilt ; to quote at random: Shenfield of the L.N.E.R., 
Leeds (City) of the L.M.S. and L.N.E.R., Leamington Spa of the G.W.R. 
and Surbiton of the Southern. 

He also cannot be aware of the vast amount of tidying-up that was 
accomplished or in hand some years before the outbreak of war. On 
the L.N.E.R. a five-year plan of station improvement initiated by Sir 
Charles Newton, the present chief general manager, was in full swing. 
This five-year plan was being fulfilled by a number of station improvement 
committees of experts from the various commercial, operating and technical 
departments, whose job it was to inspect the large number of stations 
earmarked annually for repainting and renovation, to recommend what 
other improvements could be carried out concurrently with this work. 

Their recommendations, which were almost invariably adopted, included 
the standardisation and sesiting of direction and other signs (for which 
Gill Sans lettering and uniform colours had already been devised), the 
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grouping of and provision of panelled sites for both railway and com- 
mercial advertisements, and the grouping and, where necessary, modernisa- 
tion of automatic machines. In the case of commercial advertising a 
serious difficulty was presenied by the masses of different shapes and sizes 
of enamelled iron plates—a legacy of the Victorian and Edwardian eras. 
But eventually it was laid down that future plate advertisers must adopt 
poster sizes (i.e., double crown or multiples thereof) for their advertise- 
ments and several existing plate advertisers were persuaded to convert 
from miscellaneous size to poster size, thereby securing excellent sites 
on the new panelled boards that were being provided. 

This tidying-up process had been carried out in various degrees at 
some 600 L.N.E.R. stations up to the outbreak of war, and it will be 
resumed when peace returns. The result so far has been to increase 
rather than diminish revenue from commercial advertisements, and in 
this connexion Mr. Carrington’s clesing remarks are correct.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE Dow. 

The Press Relations Officer, London and North-Eastern Railway, 

H.Q.1 (via Hitchin). 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PARTY MACHINES 


S1rR,—The letter from the Dean of St. Paul’s on the future of Coalition 
Government voices what has been in the mind of many thoughtful people 
in recent months. But does the Dean of St. Paul’s fu'ly recognise the 
implications of his appeal for a continuance of National Government? 
Since he is willing to grant that Coalition Government makes for strength, 
one would have imagined he would have taken the logical step and 
supported the abolition of Party Government as a regime, but it appears 
that such a move does not attract him. What the Dean of St. Paul’s 
wants to do is to be allowed to vote for a Government representing 
the nation rather than a mere section of it, while retaining within itself 
the o'd divisions. Many of us, however, wonder whether the retention 
of political groups is really beneficial or conducive to a strong national 
policy, and, though disfranchised along with the many thousands of other 
non-party Englishmen, we are nevertheless confident that the success of 
four years’ Coalition will lead men—including the Dean of St. Paul’s— 
to follow the idea to its conclusion and achieve one day a National 
Assembly, each separate member of which is a true spokesman of the 
nation as a whole.—Yours obediently, MICHAEL GARDNER. 
“ Lyndhurst,” Jordans, Beaconsfield, Bucks. : 


LARGE OR SMALL FARMS? 


Sir—In an excellent article on “Large or Sma!l Farms?” in The 
Spectator of November 17th, Mr. Walston says: 

“It is undeniable that most farm-workers prefer to work on a large 
farm where they will be one of a dozen others rather than on a farm 
where they will be the only paid employee.” 

I don’t believe this is true. For the best type of worker the main 
incentive to work is provided by the knowledge that his employer knows 
exactly what he has done. The full recognition of his own personal 
contribution to the work of the undertaking is a sufficient reward only 
attainable on the small type of farm. With only one or two workers 
it is also easier for an employer to be more generous in providing those 
amenities which count for so» much—e.g., a good cottage, free farm 
produce, good refreshments at busy times and the exclusive right 10 catch 
rabbits. 

Where the staff is more numerous it is harder to discriminate between 
them without causing jealousy, and for this reason the best workers often 
fail to get the extra reward that is their due. In fact, the conve;sion 
from all-round skill on a small farm to specialisation on a large one 
is not consistent with Prof. Trevelyan’s conception of agriculture as “A 
way of life unique and irreplaceable in its human and spiritual values.”— 
Yours, &c., A. C. GREG. 

Acton Bridge, Northwich, Cheshire. 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


S1r,—I have just returned from Italy and it was with some surprise, a9 
well as regret, that I read in your issue of November 17th Mr, Blissett’s 
diatribe against the Italians. Although he is so positive about the views 
of our soldiers in Italy, I believe that he is in fact mistaken in attributing 
his own opinions to them. Certainly his opinions are not shared by the 
hundreds of our ex-prisoners of war who, during the period of the German 
occupation of Italy,.received shelter and food for months on end from 
Italian peasants and workmen who had scarcely the wherewithal to support 
their own families and who cheerfully took the great risks involved from 
no other motive than that of pure Christian charity. I have had occasion 
to see letters written by some of these ex-prisoners while they were in 
hiding. One of them said that “words could not express the kindness 
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of these people to those who do not know it”; another wrote: “ We 
find the Italians real gems to us, they do everything possible for us.” 
The gratitude felt by the officers and men concerned to their benefactors 
is deep and heartfelt and I have heard some of them express regret that 
as yet we have not adequately expressed our gratitude as a nation to 
these Italian civilians. 

Incidentally, I gravely doubt whether it would help matters in any way 
were we in fact to “treat the Italians roughly.” On the contrary, I am 
convinced that the wisest, as well as the most Christian, policy for us to 
pursue is to treat them kindly, though firmly, and to do all that we can, 
without neglecting our other obligations, to alleviate their present misery, 
particularly by bringing about an improvement in the food situation. I 
do not believe that the average British soldier in Italy would disagree 
with this view or with Mr. Nicolson’s statement that the democracies 
should be just as well as strong.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

c/o Ampleforth College, York. HuGH MONTGOMERY. 


GUNS OF METZ 


Sir,—In turning over the pages of my 1914 diary I found pasted in a 
cutting from The Spectator which reads, “Guns of Metz”: 


“Guns of Verdun point to Metz 
From the plated parapets ; 
Guns of Metz grin back again 
O’er the fields of fair Lorraine. 


Guns of Metz to Verdun roar 

* Sisters, you shall foot the score’ ; 
Guns of Verdun say to Metz 
‘Fear not, for we pay our debts.’ 


Guns of Metz they grumble ‘When?’ 
Guns of Verdun answer then 

‘Sisters, when to guard Lorraine 
Gunners lay you East again!’” 


History repeats itself!—Yours faithfully, 
Historical Section, Admiralty, S.W. 1. 


HOLD THE EMPEROR RESPONSIBLE 


S1r.—We have just had another exposure of the barbarous treatment of 
our prisoners by the Japanese, and the only comfort the British and 
United States Government can offer to anxious and harrowed relatives 
is that the perpetrators will be punished after the war. What an exhibition 
of weakness such threats are when directed against people who will commit 
suicide in any case rather than fall into our hands! We know now how 
cheaply the Japanese hold life, their own no less than their enemies’. 
There is, however, one thing they do hold sacred and that is the life 
and person of their Emperor, who, they declare, is the source and inspira- 
tion of their acts. A joint declaration by London and Washington that 
they will hold the Emperor responsible for the treatment of prisoners 
and exact from his person the ultimate retribution for acts of barbarism 
against them would, I believe, be the only policy likely to have any 
effect on the twisted minds of the Japanese. 

This has already been put forward. Why has this obvious line of 
action not been taken? Are official London and Washington still so 
trammelled by mediaeval thinking that such drastic action against a 
crowned head appals them? The war against the Japanese has still to be 
won. Many Allied fighting men may stil! fall into their hands, and unless 
something along the lines suggested -here is done, will get no better treat- 
ment than has been meted out to others. The relatives of the men already 
prisoners in Japanese hands and the men themselves fighting against the 
Japanese have a right to demand that some more forceful action be taken 
than threats of punishment where such threats are so obviously useless. 
If such action as is suggested here is taken (as it must be sooner or later), 
joint declarations must be in such terms as to leave no doubt in the minds 
of our enemy that we mean what we say, and the widest possible publicity 
should be given to it throughout the Pacific war area.—Yours, &c., 

The Hazels, Bricket Wodd, via Watford, Herts. H. G. LYALL. 


THE INJURED WORKMAN 


Sir,—Dr. Roth will find information about the National Health Service 
in the White Paper published last February. He will see that one of 
the main objects of that Service will be to provide all necessary kinds 
of hospital accommodation and treatment, without charges or fees, to all 
who need it. A planned hospital service to meet alk needs would take 
the place of the present system, and of course the Public Assistance 
Hospital to which Dr. Roth refers would no longer exist.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. GRIFFITH, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 1. Public Relations Officer. 


OsWALD FREWEN. 
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It is, I think, a sign of the times that a woman farmer is to be one of 
the four farmers who are to visit the United States and Canada to learn 
and lecture. They go officially from one Ministry of Agriculture to the 
other. Miss Strang’s name is especially associated with Women’s Institutes 
and with the admirable Produce Guild.- It is quite certain that after 
the war women will take a much more prominent part in husbandry ; and 
their recruitment will automatically help to encourage the ideal of local 
self-sufficiency, or the return to what was best in the village life of 
Merrie England. I see that it has been suggested (by Professor Fletcher, 
of Bristol University) that women are likely to take up and revive some 
of the dying crafts. Several of these—such as basket-making—are really 
better fitted for women than men, because they can be carried on in the 
home. Is not the admirably edited magazine of the Women’s Institute 
called Home and Country? 


Birds that Come and Go 


If some birds vanish or grow rare, some increase. Among these may 
be reckoned the bittern. A pair, which showed a certain tameness, were 
flushed the other day in Hertfordshire, where this bird has been almost 
as rare as the vanished bustard that used to frequent this shire. It 
happened by an odd coiacidence that simultaneously with a report of 
these welcome visitors I read in a delightfully picturesque letter from 
North Africa an account of three migrating bittern “ obviously exhausted, 
beaks wide open, circling for half an hour before going on to the marshes 
further inland.” In the same month, September, the same coast was 
invaded by an exclusive host of Painted Ladies which acted very much 
like the bittern. They came in from the sea in small groups “ very low 
down, just clearing the water, and on crossing the coast . climbed 
a little, and many pairs circled and made their curtsey to each other.” 
Most of them—or so it seemed—stopped for a while on the coast till 
“every tree had its aura of them.” What a migrant the species is! [ 
have seen numbers arrive just so on the coast of Devon in May. 


Prognostic Faiths 

There seems to be a general conviction abroad—indeed, one paper 
accepts the prognostic as a faith—that we are approaching a hard and 
bitter winter. Is there any evidence whatever that anyone can foretell 
the weather so much as a month ahead? We have had hosts of theories, 
from the semi-scientific a: from the local wiseacre, whose faith in the 
beneficent arrangement of the world makes him conclude that plentiful 
berries are supplied in relation to the coldness of the coming winter. 
Of course, aeroplanes have greatly added to the material of weather 
prophecy, but this has not yet helped our prophets to infer the weather 
of January from the symptoms of November. On the subject of weather, 
a recent sudden hailstorm gave further witness of the narrow passage 
of such storms along certain routes. It was hailing heavily on the east 
side of a certain Common while the west side was quite untouched. 


Sensitive Birds 

The other day a remote but quite audible explosion in the small 
hours was followed by a loud and general chattering among birds. It 
was remarkable that on this occasion the protest was not shared by the 
pheasants, which on abundant evidence are singu!arly responsive to certain 
noises: often they show themselves sensitive to sounds scarcely appreciated 
by human ears. The idea seems to be that their gift is that of the 
piano-tuner, who judges not by sound in the ordinary sense, but by a 
more direct perception of vibration. However, on the occasion under 
discussion, the small birds seemed to be disturbed by the noise. 


In My Garden 

A garden process (approved by cooks) is to defend the parsley patch 
with the cloche or by other means ; but the wiser cooks will dry all 
the herbs they can. There seems to be a most flourishing market at 
good prices for dried herbs of many sorts, especially mint and parsley, 
and the county secretaries of the Women’s Institutes are taking special 
cognisance of the demand. There are many ways of making even a 
small garden pay dividends. It is recorded that “there are 290 WLI. 
market stalls in the country.” In my orchard a young tree of the best 
of all pears, Doyenne de Comice, bore abundantly. It seems probable 
that the credit belonged in part to two bushes of “Fertility” in its 
immediate neighbourhood. This variety is not one of the best as a 


succulent fruit, but it is remarkable among pears as a pollen-bearer. 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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TRUE STORIES 


Throughout this year you will have followed, in this 
series, the true stories of three Governesses. Miss A., 
Miss B. and Miss C. 


Of course these have not been picked at random. They 
have been deliberately selected, being three stories which 
shew so very clearly what are the sort of troubles which 
so often befall Governesses in the normal course of their 
careers. Although specially chosen, however, their three 
lives are by no means exceptional. Would that they 
were so. Indeed the very reverse is the truth. 


Their.stories cannot fail to make any Christian minded 
person think. It is obvious that the profession of 


Governess does not provide financial margin to meet 
their troubles. It is to the G.B.I. that they look for help. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 








FARMER'S PROGRESS 


Tue farm of the future! ... Much of our agricultural inheritance which 
was more picturesque than effective will have disappeared, to be replaced 
by modern structures designed to fit a purpose, in the attainment of 
which they achieve their own beauty. Farming practices, whose only 
merit lay in their antiquity, will be discarded; the farmhouse hoard of 
cash and notes for business transactions will give place to a banking 
account—an account which the Westminster Bank, with its long experience 
and deep insight into rural problems, is unusually well qualified to handle. 
In every department of the farm an ever-increasing value will be set upon 
effisiency, rather than tradition; already great strides have been made... 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 























EROCALCIN assists the natural defences of the 
body to repel organisms that cause colds. It has 
been prescribed by Doctors for many years. 
A 30-day course of Serocalcin tablets gives 3 to 4 
months immunity in some 8 out of 10 cases. Existing 
colds usuall y respond to Servcalcin in 48 hours. 
There are no “drugs” in Serocalcin and no unpleasant 


reactions. It can be given to children with perfect safety. 


The i immunizing course of 60 tablets—2 daily for 30 days 
—costs 8/543 inc. tax. For existing colds—3 tablets 3 times 
daily —there i isa special 20 tablet pack price 3/4}. 


If you suffer from colds, ask your Doctor or 
Chemist about Serocalcin (Reg. Trade Mark) or 
send 1d. stamp for booklet “Immunity from Colds” 


HARWOODS LABORATORIES LTD. WATFORD, HERTS. 











for the GREATEST NUMBER 


Many are the humane calls made upon the good in heart. 
Few benefactions, however, have such profound results as 
those given or bequeathed to The Royal Cancer Hospital. 
Tens of thousands of sufferers receive treatment here. Many 
are saved. But many more need urgent attention which only 
méney can ensure. The ever-increasing cost of research into 
the cause and cure of this malignant disease alone, is a big 
drain on our resources. Can YOU help in this great work ? 
No single act of yours could do so much good to so many 
as a Gift sent NOW to Secretary :— 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - -_ =- LONDON, S.W.3 











BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Not the Full Story 


Per Ardua: The Rise of British Air Power, 1911-1939. 

St. George Saunders. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Ir was not until a few months ago that even Douhet’s twenty-five- 
year-old work on Air Power was published in this country, such is 
the unpopularity of this all-important subject with British publishers. 
Any work, therefore, that purports to be The Rise of British Air 
Power, 1911-1939, places considerable responsibility on the shoulders 
of author and publisher. Mr. Saunders has done invaluable service 
in the past by placing before the public, in palatable form, the official 
contemporary accounts of the exploits of the R.A.F. in this war. 
His task when writing Coastal Command, Bomber Command and 
The Battle of Britain made no demands on him as an historian or 
as an authority on the complex and debatable subject of air power ; 
but in his latest book he does assume the role of historian, a role for 
which, unfortunately, he does not appear to be qualified. 

The first duty of an historian is to consider, with great con- 
scientiousness, the relative importance of events. Before he can do 
this he must have, as a basis, a deep knowledge of his subject and 
of the varying interpretations put on events by contemporary writers, 
as well as familiarity with the more matured views of succeeding 
authorities. Put in its simplest terms the outcome of reflection by 
Me. Saunders on the rise of British air power, 1911-1939, is his book 
of 326 pages of which a mere 45 deal with the subject as it developed 
between the two wars. What is mainly a digest of the official 
War in the Air (1914-1918) takes him 249 pages (comment on this 
material would be redundant and so is not made in this review), and 
of the 45 pages which purport to cover the period 1918 to 1939 no 
less than 13 are devoted to a description of the R.A.F.’s policing duties 
and the squabble between the Admiralty and the Air Ministry 
(described with altruistic decorum) for the control of the Fleet Air 
Arm. 

Mr. Saunders, like many members of the public, thinks of air 
power in terms of aeroplanes and air crews alone. He makes a 
passing reference to industry by mentioning the shadow factories, 
but that is all. Although acknowledging the need for overseas bases 
he makes no reference to the huge subject of ground services and 
never mentions our failure to provide the R.A.F. with aerodromes 
from which they could fly in all weathers. It was not until just 
before the war that the first R.A.F. aerodrome was fitted with blind 
approach equipment, though the Luftwaffe aerodromes had had it 
for years. It was not until 1940 that the Air Ministry overcame the 
prejudice against runways. Unserviceable aerodromes ground an 
Air Force, as we found out to our cost. Except for the briefest 
reference to Imperial Airways, the author makes no effort to relate 
civil aviation to air power and shows that he is almost wholly ignorant 
of that relationship. The story of British civil aviation goes practically 
unrecorded, including the fact that we had less than 4o transport 
planes for the whole of our Empire and Continental communications 
at the outbreak of war. The indispensable stimulus of private enter- 
prise in this respect finds no recognition. We owe the Mosquito to 
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His Majesty’s Yankees 
by THOMAS H. RADDALL 
As the background of a thrilling story the author makes use of his 
knowledge of the history of Nova Scotia, and shows how those early 
settlers, threatened by the young United States and bullied by the 
British Government, maintained an independent attitude that in fact 
led to the retention of Canada within the British Empire. 


“Mr. Raddall has the rare gift of swift, spare, clean-limbed narrative.” — 
° Joun BUCHAN. 
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One Year of Life 


The Story of H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
by ALAN & GORDON FRANKLIN 
* A Book full of delightful pride.”—-Twt Western Mat. 
5 - Net. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
A Welcome Gift to all H.M. Forces 
30/- per, Year, Post Free 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD. EDINBURGH - LONDON 
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the England-Australia race in 1934. British air transport would have 
been more moribund than it was had it not. been for Hillman 
Airways, Railway Air Services, and others, acting as goad to Imperial 
Airways. The great record flights by civilians, which drew atten- 
tion to the latent possibilities of Empire air communication, are not 
even touched on. Mollison and Amy Johnson find no place in these 
pages, nor does Sir Sefton Brancker, except for a record that he was 
killed in the Rror ; and Sir Alan Cobham, perhaps the most impor. 
tant of all Empire air pioneers, is denied a place in this history. 

How invaluable militarily would have been an air route between 
Africa and Australia via the Seychelles when Singapore fell ; but the 
efforts of Taylor go unrecorded. Nor is Sir Kingsley Wood men- 
tioned, nor Lord Swinton, except for the “ defence” made for him 
by Chamberlain when he (Swinton) was forced to resign ; yet both 
these Air Ministers in the fatal years did great work. Mr. Saunders 
seems never to have heard of the Civil Air Guard nor of the Air 
Defence Cadet Corps created by the Air League to form subsequently 
the indispensable Air Training Corps. He once mentions, in passing, 
the word “ radiolocation,” but makes no attempt to record its 
tremendous influence on air power, nor does he credit Sir Watson 
Watt with its magic development. He mentions the Air Staff decision 
to concentrate on heavy bombers but gives only one reason, a sub- 
sidiary one, for that vital step. He unwittingly does the R.A.F., and 
this country, a disservice in his description of the policing of Iraq, 
Somaliland and the frontiers of India by the R.A.F. Instead of 
stressing the fact that bombing operations were preceded by a 
warning to the recalcitrant tribes to get out of the villages to be 
bombed, he writes in such a manner that the reader must think that 
this only happened on one specific occasion. 

This book appears under impressive colours. It is published by the 
Oxford University Press, it is written by Hilary St. George Saunders 
—a name deservedly known to millions as a successful writer on the 
R.A.F. in this war—and the preface records indebtedness to one 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, one Air Chief Marshal, an Assis- 
tant Under-Secretary of State and the librarian of the Air Ministry 
himself. With regret, this reviewer trusts that this imposing array of 
names will not lead librarians to believe that in this book they will 
have an authoritative survey of the rise of British air power. 

NIGEL TANGYE. 


A Critical Situation 


A Critical History of English Poetry. By Herbert J. C. Grierson and 
J. C. Smith. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 
In the Deneke Lecture given at Lady Margaret Hall in 1941,* Sir 
Herbert Grierson spoke on “Criticism and Creation: Their Inter- 
actions.” It is a brilliant lecture, and reveals a man with clear and 
admirable ideas on the function of the critic . . . critics “are the 
sate'lites which move around the poet, illuminating, transfiguring, 
distorting ”; “it is his [the critic’s] function . . . to show that a 
harmony has been achieved, or has not, that all the beauty of the 
Idylls of the King may yet leave one with an uneasy feeling that 
this is not the way in which these particular stories cried out to be 
told.” It reveals a man of judgement, whose scholarship has not 
killed enthusiasm or sensibility . . . “a good poem is sweet in the 
mouth and pleasant to the ear.” Why is it then that his new 
Critical History of English Poetry, written in collaboration with 
Dr. J. C. Smith, is so disappointing? Frankly, it is dull ; written 
one would suppose by “dons of settled habits ”—to use the authors’ 
own phrase, which they do not, however, apply to themselves— 
and “critical” it is not. It is rather a study in appreciation which 
rarely rises to either denunciation or enthusiasm. Reasonably, the 
authors explain that they have confined themselves chiefly to the 
greatest poets, “touching on the minors in so far as they supply 
important links in the chain of tradition or have themselves left 
something written which the world has refused to let die.” Yet 
Nashe gets. only a passing reference and his “ Summer’s last Will 
and Testament,” 
“Brightness falls from the air; 

Queens have died young and fair; 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye: 
is not even mentioned. There are no new or provocative revalua- 
tions ; even the restatements of accepted valuations as a rule lack 
force. The finest criticism is in the quotations, admirably chosen 
from the writings of other critics, usually themselves poets: Keats, 
Swinburne, Arno!d, Crabbe. Their judgements, even when pre- 
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SECKER & WARBURG 


New Address :—7, John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


* * * * 
Shortly 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


THE CONDITION OF MAN 


The author of “ The Culture of Cities” surveys the development 
of the civilized community, the past, present, and future of modern 
man, in one of the great formative books of the day. 16 plates. 
478 pages. s 25s. met. 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


MAXIM LITVINOFF 


This fine biography gives the personal story of the great Soviet 
statesman, the history of Russia before and after the Revolution, 
and a sketch of the wain search for collective security. 542 pages. 
18s. net. Early December. 


Just published 
W. H. GARDNER HARRY BROWN 


GERARD MANLEY A WALK IN 
HOPKINS THE SUN 


“The most balanced and informative “Far and away the best 
study of Hopkins that has been American war novel I’ve 
written.”” G. W. Stonier, in New struck.” Daniel George jn 
Statesman. 25s. net. Tribune. 6s. net. 





























MARY AGNES 
HAMILTON 


REMEMBERING 
MY GOOD FRIENDS 


The author has led a full and varied life 
of public service. She has been a Member 
of Parliament, a delegate to the League 
of Nations Assembly, a Governor of the 
B.B.C., an Alderman of the L.C.C., and 
lecturer in the United States. Her book is not 
an autobiography, but an album of portraits : 
a long gallery of friends and very few 
enemies, presented without malice, but 


with critical judgment. 
December 11 [12s 6d net] 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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judiced, like Johnson’s on “ Lycidas ”-—“ easy, vulgar and therefore 
disgusting,” are stimulating and interesting. Too often the account 
of an individual poet is a descriptive catalogue of his chief works 
with little attempt at a critical assessment of the poet’s verse, 
influence, style or quality. This is not always true: the sections 
on Pope, Byron and Crabbe, for instance, are notable exceptions, 
and no book coming from these particular authors could fail to 
have something valuable to say on Milton and Wordsworth Surely, 
too, one is justified in expecting from such a book literary and 
aesthetic rather than moral (in its narrowest interpretation) valua- 
tions? Yet the attempt is made to show Keats as a Christian 
manqué, which reminds one of Johnson’s laughable—and pathetic— 
attempt to persuade himself that Hume, because he died calmly, 
must have died a believing Christian ; Marlowe founders on the 
charges of “atheism and vice”; Shelley is introduced under a 
cloud because of his treatment of Harriet, and Byron needs 
some words of excuse. Yet this is called a critical history of English 
poetry. 

The last chapter deals with post-Victorian poets, with whom the 
authors admit they lack sympathy. It is superficial and prejudiced 
and is written in a generally semi-facetious and denigratory tone. 
Totally obscure names are singled out for lavish praise while. out- 
standing writers are given wholly inadequate treatment. This 
chapter would be better omitted. The index is incomplete and 
somewhat inaccurate. 

In Professor Grierson’s lecture he had room to develop his 
theme, to illustrate his argument, to wander from the hard road, 
but the task undertaken in this book is surely too vast to execute 
even in some 500 pages. So much sheer information has to be there 
that it leaves little scope for real criticism, and because from two 
such authors one expects first-rate criticism one is inevitably 


disappointed. 
SHEILA SHANNON: 


The Polish Idea 


The Rise of Polish Democracy. By W. J. Rose. (Bell. 10s.) 

Tue title of Professor Rose’s book does not truly describe its sub- 
ject. Since the political history of Poland was suspended for more 
than a century, there could be no normal growth of democracy ; and 
Professor Rose really has two separate themes. In the first part 
he shows how the national idea developed from an aristocratic into 
a popular conception during the years of partition; in the second 
he examines how far restored Poland was a democracy. The first 
part is the more successful. Not very penetrating, drably written, 
it yet impresses by the plain marshalling of the facts and describes a 
process of the first historic importance. Old Poland was the classic 
example of the “aristocratic nation,” where “Pole” and “ land- 
owner ” were interchangeable terms. During the nineteenth century 
Poland of the gentry became first the Poland of the intelligentsia and 
then the Poland of the people. Failure to understand this evolu- 
tion brings to Poland both exaggerated praise and blame: contem- 
porary Poland is saddled with the defects of old Poland, and, to 
defend contemporary Poland, old Poland is endowed with contem- 
porary virtues. This book is almost the first in English to treat the 


FORTHCOMING FABER BOOKS 


Springboard: Poems /941-1944 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


Mr. MacNeice’s first volume of poems since 1942. He is one of the few poets 


who can make out of immediate events, poetry which is neither trivial nor 
6- 


transitory. 


Eros in Dogma GEORGE BARKER 


This is Mr. Barker's first volume of poems since *‘ Lament and Triumph "’ in 1941, 
when he left to visit Japan and America. This volume contains selections of the 
poems written abroad, together with several new poems written since his recent 
return. 6- 


Avalanche KAY BOYLE 


Miss Boyle's new novel is a story of espionage and adventure, whose keynote is 
Book Society recommendation, 86 








suspense. 


Your Daily Bread DORIS GRANT 


A very important little book indeed, for bread is the staff of life, and Miss Grant 
tells us how to make the ideal loaf—by an unbelievably simple process. 36 
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Polish idea as an expanding and progressive force. Mr. Rose is 
Professor of Polish Literature and History, and is clearly more at 
home in the first than the second. He is not to be blamed for 
omitting the political narrative—that is reasonable enough in a book 
dealing with the national idea. But a “ straight” historian would 
have made more of the lack of a capitalist middle class (not that 
Mr. Rose ignores it); and would have dwelt in more detail on the 
process of industrialisation, which alone made the modern national 
idea possible. It is more serious that Mr. Rose is inclined to ignore 
the way in which a later Poland took oveg from earlier epochs atti-. 
tudes and ideas which tad become incongruous. Even the most 
democratic Pole has something of the aristocratic pride which was 
“Polish” in the eighteenth century ; and even the most moderate 
Pole hankers, at the back of his mind, for the territorial claims 
which were only sensible when associated with long-vanished estates, 

The second part, on the extent of democracy in Poland after 1918, 
is less successful. For one thing, Professor Rose has to deal here 
not with !iterary ideas but with practical politics, of which he has 
a less firm grasp. It is startling to find even a literary historian 
regarding a writ of Habeas Corpus as an instrument of arrest. Stil] 
more, he seems to have failed to decide what line to take. Real-life 
Poland did not come up to fhe ideal expectations, of the years of 
partition. This Professor Rose regrets ; and when a historian begins 
to regret he ceases to be able to explain. The result is confusion, a 
tangled narrative, leaving the reader puzzled at the end to know 
what to think. It would have been wiser to accept the fact that ao 
state in the world came up to expectations in the inter-war period; 
and then to treat Poland without either regret or enthusiasm, a sub- 
ject for detached history like any other. Certainly it is better to 
regret the defects of Poland than to ignore them; but better still 
to take them as they come, for they, too, however unwelcome, are 
part of the Polish idea 

The book has one glaring omission: it says almost nothing of 
Russo-Polish relations, although these are an essential part of the 
Polish national idea. Mr. Rose believes, with truth, that Russian 
and Polish civilisations are irreconcilable ; and, being anxious to be 
fair to both, he claps the telescope to his blind cye whenever 
Russia, and still more the borderlands, are mentioned. But this 
great question, which has done so much to shape Poland’s destiny, 
cannot thus be ignored ; and an English writer who is worth any- 
thing should be able to treat it with positive detachment. The 
Polish struggle against Tsardom was a struggle for freedom and 
national independence ; but it was also a struggle for the Ukrainian 
and White Russian territories east of the Bug, where, in Mr. Rose’s 
words, “most districts bad a non-Polish majority.” New Poland 
received the fateful christening-gift of the Treaty of Riga (nowhere 
mentioned by Mr. Rose) ; and this, even more than the memories 
of Tsarist oppression, made impossible a Russo-Polish alliance, and 
so condemned Poland to destruction. Much nonsense is talked in 
England about Poland’s claims in the east. They are often written 
off as the ambitions of landed aristocrats, eager to recover their 
great estates. In reality, the aristocrats—so far as they still exist— 
are, and have long been, “ conciliators,” advocates of a medest and 
pro-Russian policy. It is the democratic elements which have taken 
over the heritage of aristocratic Poland ; and the more extreme the 
democrat, the more extreme the territorial claim. Of this Pil- 
sudski, the revolutionary Socialist, is the outstanding example. It 
would be easy, as it has been possible in the past, for Russia to 
settle with a conservative Poland ; it is far more difficult to reach 
agreement with a democratic Poland, which feels: itself the trustee 
of all Poland’s past greatness. If Mr. Rose had shown not only 
the development of the Polish democratic idea, but also how this 
idea is rooted and entangled in Poland’s past, he would have written 
a book of epoch-making importance. Even as it is, the idea of 
Poland has never before been treated in English with such under- 
standing and common sense. A. J. P. Taytor. 


Production and Money 


Money: Its Present and Future. By G. D.H. Cole. (Cassell & Co. 
15s. net.) 
Ever since the last war the proposition has been fairly generally 
accepted among economists that the instability and insufficiency in 
the flow of “ purchasing power ”—that is, in the volume of money 
demand for goods of all kinds—was the immediate cause of in- 
stability and insufficiency in the gencral level of production and 
employment. But whereas in the 1920’s and the early 1930's the 
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Principles 
of Physical Geology 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 

“* Geologists and geographers will welcome it as an author- 
itative and up-to-date exposition.... The lucidity of the 
writing and the wealth of apposite illustrations make it a 
pleasure to handle and a delight to read.’’—Scotsman. 
““The general reader can hardly fail to have his interest 
aroused and sustained.’’—Times Educational Supplement. 

With many plates, diagrams, and illustrations. 30s. net. 


Bishop Berkeley’s 
Philosophical Commentaries 


genera'ly called the COMMONPLACE BOOK 
An editio diplomatica, transcribed and edited by 
A. A. LUCE, M.C., D.D., Litt.D. 

| ‘*An authoritative work indispensable to students of 

Berkeley's philosophy ....a piece of real scholarship, invalu- 
able to all serious students of Berkeley's ideas.’’—Spectator 
“Students of Berkeley for many generations to come will be 
grateful to Professor Luce for this fine piece of work’’—Nature 

Edition limited to 400 copies 


34 guineas 
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Just Out 


NEEDLE TO THE NORTH 


The Story of an Expedition to Ungava 
and Belcher Islands 





By Arthur C. Twomey 


In collaboration with Nigel Herrick 


This book unfolds the drama of life in a land of unbounded 
freedom, of raw, rugged beauty, cruel and hard, yet with an 
underlying peace unknown to our turbulent civilization. 

It is a magnificent, valuable narrative of peril and adventure, 
of endurance and triumph. 

Prefuszly illustrated in half tone 25s. net 


HEAR THE BUGLE 


By Leonora Starr 


A re-issue of Leonora Starr’s second novel which has the same 
wide appeal as Colonel’s Lady. Ta, 6d. net 








MIRROR TO WOMAN 
Compiled by Geoffrey Lang 


An anthology of witty, wise and provocative things about 
women—mostly by men from Chaucer’s time onwards. 7s. 6d.net 
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&) of St. John’s Gospel 
By F. R. HOARE, 


author of “‘ The Papacy and the Modern State ” 


(Ry This book contains something to interest every reader of St. 
> John’s Gospel, from the simplest lover of the loveliest of the 
> Gospels to the most learned theological commentator. For it 

offers something that has never been offered before in the 

eighteen hundred years of commentary upon the Gospel, 
» namely a reconstruction of the original fair copy in the 
original order (which seems to have differed at many points 

from our present order) and with the original division into 


5 chapters 
In case this claim should sound fantastic, it should be 
> explained that the author bases his reconstruction upon a 
double foundation, first, on a prolonged study of the sequences 
of events and of thought (especially in the discourses that 
EW followed the Last Supper), secondly, on a strictly arithmetical 
> analysis of a complete count of the letters of the Greek text. 
cw His theory is that the sheets of the original manuscript were 
> accidentally disarranged before being made up into a roll, 
> and rearranged with only partial success when St. John 
thw himself was no longer able to supervise the work. Working 


. —_ lines he found it possible, once the probable length 
5 


wet oy of the original document had been established, 
~4 iden provisionally both the displaced passages and the 
f » spaces left between the chapters. As an appendix to the 

U book the Douai Version of the Gospel is reprinted in the 


proposed rearrangement to enable roy. least learned reader to 


judge of the reconstruction for himself, and the Imprimatur 


will assure him that he has no need to fear for his orthodoxy 
y 


in so doing. 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 
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explanation, and the remedy, was sought mainly in the “ monetary” 
field—in the forces controlling the supply of money—the economic 
thinking of the last decade (largely owing to the influence of Keynes’ 
General Theory), developed a “real” approach to these problems, 
concentrating attention not on the stock of money but on the flow 
of spending ; on the forces which determine the rate of spending 
at any given level of output, and thus on the relation of the cost 
of output to the purchasing power generated by. the productive 
activity. Whereas the writers of the earlier school advocated reform 
mainly in the realm of banking policy—control over the bank’s 
power to create credit, control over interest rates which govern the 
volume of credit, and so on—the adherents of the new approach» 
pay far less attention to these things ; the controls they advocate ail 
relate to the flow of expenditure: control of investments, re- 
distribution of incomes by means of taxation policy and the like. 
“ Banking policy ”"—the great bugbear of the inter-war period—fell 
more and more into the background, since it was recognised that 
the fluctuations in the volume of credit are the consequence, rather 
than the cause, of the fluctuations in production. . On this recent 
view, the problem of full employment cannot be solved merely by 
tinkering with the monetary system ; it involves regulatory controls 
over the processes of investment and distribution. 

In the present volume, Professor Cole sways uneasily between 
these two methods of approach—not quite embracing the one nor 
abandoning the other. The early chapters are very much on pre- 
Keynesian lines ; the impression conveyed to the reader is that 
employment or unemployment is largely a matter of the credit 
policy of the banks. (Chapter II is headed “How Much Money 
Do We Need?” and it returns the straightforward answer, “ the 
amount which will suffice, and only just suffice, to keep the resources 
of production in reasonably full employment.”) Thus there 
is a refutation of -Major Douglas which goes considerably farther 
than, in the light of recent analysis, one would be justified 
in going—both in suggesting that there can be .“no con- 
tinuous tendency towards a deficiency of purchasing power” and in 
asserting that the payment of a “social dividend” (which means 
the injection of “ purchasing power created out of nothing”) must 
always have the effect of raising prices, irrespective of whether there 
are unused resources or not (page 143). But when, in the latter 
parts of the book, the author comes to deal with the practical issues 
of the post-war period, his exposition is not much hifidered (or 
helped) by the theoretical views propounded earlier: his practical 
proposals are very much in tune with many recent writings based 
on a “flow-of-expenditure” analysis. Here Prof. Cole’s great 
expository gifts come fully into their own, and the intelligent reader 
—for whom this book attempts “to set forth the fundamental facts 
in language so clear that he shall not be left with any excuse for 
not understand’ng them ”—will find a clear and convincing treat- 
ment of the issues involved in post-war reconstruction problems, 
such as investment policy, exchange control, bilateral and multi- 
lateral trading and the currency plans 

NICHOLAS KALpor. 
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Fiction 


A Walk In The Sun. By Harry Brown. (Secker and Warburg. 6s.) 
There’s No Story There. By Inez Holden. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 
Fair Stood the Wind for France. By H. E. Bates. (Michael 


Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


ALL three of these novels are about the present war ; and it is difficu 
to guess how much the public wants to read about that, at present, 
in imaginative writing. It is being so thoroughly reported to us 
by straight journalism, by radio, and by pamphlets and volumes of 
short*range and eye-witness history that one wonders doubtfully 
how much appetite can be left for the novelists’ view of actualities. 
but we must suppose that, many as have been already the novels 
and short stories of the war, a great and greater flood of them still 
lies ahead of us. It is only natural that the generation of writers, 
proved or potential, who have had to sacrifice so many of the year; 
of promise to a discipline and an ordeal not of their choosing will 
be impelled, in any breathing space that they can snatch, to tum 
an imposed and hard experience to their own native uses. 

Not all, indeed not one in a thousand, will do this as well as Mr 
Harry Brown has done it in A Walk In The Sun, Mr. Brown js 
an American poet who has published three volumes of verse, and 
who, before he joined the United States Army in r941, worked on 
Time and The New Yorker. He is twenty-seven and, the wrapper 
tells us, is at present attached to the film division of O.W.I. He js 
now a private, whereas in the Corps of Engineers he had attained 
the rank of sergeant. I give these details because I think they help 
to relate him to his first novel, now under review, and because he 
is a man of exceptional, clear talent, from whom we may expect 
significant work henceforward. 

A Walk In The Sun is a very short, simple story ; it tells wha 
happens to a platoon of American infantry in one morning, during 
the landings in Italy ; it describes an episode which is complete in 
itself, but relates in feeling and atmosphere backward and forward 
to immense events, and it quite unpretentiously symbolises, while 
it seems merely to illustrate, war. While we follow the group of 
men, deprived of their officer and dependent for their purpose on 
the guesswork of a sergeant and corporal, we grow intensely inter- 
ested in it and in them; from their confusion on the beachhead w 
their courageous tactics before the farmhouse and bridge which 
they surmise to be their objective, we get to know this well diversified 
little company of men; we get to know them and the scene 
through which they move _ with singular accuracy. This 
accuracy, which gives us the light of the Italian day and, as easily 
almost as their names, the personal characteristics, the private 
anxieties, the fears and the disciplined bravery of the soldiers, is 
the reward of very careful writing. Mr. Brown’s technique is of 
lightness and economy, but it catches in all the essentials about 
living men in danger, and it seems to this reviewer to be as true 
as it is delicately wrought. Because he is a poet, it may be that he 
has made a shade too much use, for his purposes, of shape and 
refrain, of the wise-cracking of the two with the machine-gun, 
Friedman and Rivera; but the wise-cracking is good in itself, and 
it has, for those who look for such things, a formal value. The story 
is built on simple lines and has all through it that kind of clarity 
which persuades us that we will remember it. 

In There’s No Story There, which is straight, hard reportage, 
Miss Holden takes us inside the strange, hushed, unnatural life of 
those who work in shell-filling factories. The sense of permanent 
danger gives the book a very special quality; and indeed ther 
emerges from it, tough and realistic as it is, a feeling of dedication, 
which the thirty thousand workers at Statevale carry as unself- 
consciously as they learn to carry their asbestos clothes. Theit 
lonely, hostelled, welfared life is all here, and if it makes sad, cold 
reading, it is indeed most edifying, too; it has a curious, plain 
dignity, and leaves many questions in the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Bates’s new novel is a well-made tale of the perils and 
sufferings endured by the crew of a Wellington bomber who are 
forced down in occupied France in 1942. The hero of the story is 
the pilot, Franklin, who loses an arm, falls in love with a most 
loyal and courageous French girl, and eventually escapes with her 
into Spain. The thing is done with great care and in close detail, 
and many people will read it with interest; but admirers of Mr. 
Bates’s earlier work may be puzzled by the laboriousness and the 
dull .texture of the writing. There is excessive use throughout of 
words like “ sourness,” “ sickness,” “impoteni savagery,” “ impoteat 
These expressions deaden the effect they aim at, and 


bitterness.” 
‘ ° ° . 9 
so do such loose sentences as “ The war splits us apart with infinity. 
\ Kate O'BRIEN. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 298 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 5th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must ‘be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 














The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
/ 2 2 |< 5 6 7 8 
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ACROSS 7. Rude. (7.) 


, - 8. Big as a lost ship. (7.) 
1. A modish sort of place in years gone 14. He married Amy Robsart. (9.) 





by, perhaps. (7. 16.° Whatever it was, it wasn’t a walk- 
5. Common experience of the pursuer of over, evidently. (4, 3.) 
a fleet quarry. (7) 17. It may be found in cups, sir. (7.) 
g. Not quite the pick of the toolshed, 18. It sounds like a large wine vessel. (7.) 
but very like it. (7.) : 19. I bisect a Cornish saint. (7.) 
10. People used to be told to get this 20. A flavouring, and I see in it. (7.) 
done. (4, 3.) 21. One way, perhaps, of writing female 
11. Red miners. (Anag.) (9.) doctors. (7.) 
12. A Companion of Honour takes a 24. “ Of a’ the the wind can blaw.” 
vessel to make another. (5.) (Burns.) (s.) 
13. Elusive examples of Iberian archi- 
tecture. (7.) SOLUTION TO 
15. This cap needs altering. (7.) CROSSWORD No. 296 


16. A ruler of Athens. (7.) 

19. Star bogged in the cruet. (7.) 

22. What reveillé is intended to do. (5.) 

23. Such a manner as is engendered in 
Sing-Sing? (9.) 

25. By inference it should not be used 
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for linen in public. (7.) € A se 
26. Pages of the past. (7.) Sicks 
27. Colour of a tan car. (7.) a. | 
28. Dwells. (7.) ile 
, N 
DOWN f o 
Fine linen. (7.) pee] 


Panama, for example. (7.) 

The fleet under trouble. (5.) 
Orcades of long ago. (7.) 

. His manuscript is introduced by a 
little science. (7.) 

Birds that give talks or victory? 
(9.) 
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SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 8th 


The winner of Crossword No. 296 is F. C. Geary, Esq., 5 Barby Road, 
Rugby. 








PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
VOL. XIX, No. 74 CONTENTS NOVEMBER, 1944 


|. Community Purpose and the Nazi Lesson 
Professor J. W. Harvey 
ll. Kant and Natural Science B. M. Laing, M.C., D.Litt. 





lll. Interestingness Professor W. T. Stace 
IV. Globus Intellectualis Professor F. H. Heinemann 
V. Discussion: The Experimental Establishment of 
Telepathic Precognition Professor C. D. Broad 
Vi. New Books 
Vil. Institute Notes . 
Price 4s. 6d. net Annua! Subscription I4s. net, post free 
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Supplies are limited, but Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes are worth waiting for. 
Send 23d. for postage and booklet 
“Satisfying Reflections” by Sir 
Herbert Barker. 


Barker’s facsimile signature is on every shoe. 





Department 7, 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 

















THE 
FAST-MOVING 
FRONT 


As the Forces of the 
United Nations press their 
way forward, hour by 
hour, Salvation Army 
Mobile Canteens follow 
them to render that 
cheerful Christian service 
which has become familiar 
onascore of battle fronts. 
Salvation Army Mobile 
Canteens, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
“ meet present conditions, 
are staffed by men and 
women qualified by ex- 
perience in France, North 
Africa, Persia, Italy, 
Egypt. 
Many more Mobile Canteens, Clubs 


and Leave Hostels are still needed. 
Help to provide them by sending a gift today to 
GENERAL CARPENTER, [01 QUEEN VICTORIA . eee 
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Shorter Notices 





A Dictionary of Noteworthy 


Webster's Biographical Dictionary. 
(G. Bell and 


Persons with Pronunciations and Concise Biographies. 

Sons. 45s.) 
WeBSTER’S books of reference are of the highest quality, and this 
new Biographical Dictonary is no exception. It has the great 
advantage, as an American production, of being far more exhaustive 
on the American + de than any of its English rivals, while being at 
the same time surprisingly full and comprehensive as regards 
eminent persons of English origin and fame. There are more living 
persons who have only recently achieved d’stinction in it than is 
usual w'th even the best books of reference. Like most such books 
it is weakest in the arts. Not one of our foremost younger con- 
temporary painters, for example, is included. English art seems to 
have stopped at Sir John Lavery and Augustus John. But this is 
not surprising, for to include all who have made any contemporary 
reputation in such a book would be to swell it to ridiculous propor- 
tions. As it is, it is an invaluable reference book and one without 
serious rival. 
Wingate’s Raiders. By Charles J. Rolo. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Roo has written an interesting description of the first raid 
of the Chindits into Burma, compiled mainly from first-hand reports 
of men who actually took part in the expedition. He places great 
emphasis on the preparatory training the men had to undergo ; 
according to one private, “ the whole job was a piece of cake compared 
to the training.” Probably the most important result of the raid was 
a demonstration that ordinary British soldiers—they were not picked 
men but citizen-soldiers, mostly from the King’s (Liverpool) Regi- 
ment—could be taught to beat the Japanese in jungle warfare and 
in infiltration tactics. The story of the raid and its hardships is 
vividly told, often in the words of the Chindits themseives. The 
dominant personality in the book as in the raid is that of General 
Wingate. Although it is too early to pass final judgement on the 
work of this brilliant soldier, Mr. Rolo’s is a valuable interim report. 

He shows us Wingate, not as an isolated figure, but as belonging 
to a line of ‘British “sword and bible” generals which goes back 
through Nicholson and Gordon to Cromwell and his Ironsides? 
The book ends with his death, but enough is said of his second raid 
to show how successful his first had been. 


Trumpet Voluntary. By G. B. Stern. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


Miss STERN does run on, to be sure: an obiter dictum here, a 
reminiscence there. How wise, we nod, how witty! What fun to 
know such people (to hear “the impenitent trill of the telephone 
ringing when it is a friend, when it is Robin Maugham, or Gladys 
Calthrop, or Marguerite or Rebecca or Kate Mary”). And all with 
such sensitiveness, too: a brave smile over the view from a window 
made by the Luftwaffe, and a lump in the throat for the red-haired 
evacuee who took the Savings Campaign to heart. And so human, 
like the choice of pictures or gramophone records for a desert 
island—nothing too high-brow to put off the fans of her novels. 
When these make an appearance on what must be called a crowded 





The Hand that held the Hoover guides the Barge! 


A Woman Bargee? That’s a 
man’s job, you'd think, if ever a oe 
there was one. Certainly it’s ‘ 
hard work and heavy work. 
But there are very few men’s 
jobs that the women of war- 
time Britain haven’t learnt to 
tackle! It’s because no job 
has daunted them, however 
hard or unusual it might be, 
that Britain today can clairh 
the highest production per 
head of population of all the 
allied countries. We at 
Hoover Ltd. are proud to pay 
tribute to the women war- 
workers of Britain, and say 
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canvas, they provide a welcome reminder that M'ss Stern is no mean 
novelist: she can draw a character and tell a story which has been 
the novelist’s job snmce Homer or the troubadours. But would 
these have been asked to come round again if they had stopped 
telling their tales and begun instead to blow trumpets and to chatter 
over the fire about this and that? 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

LARGE-SCALE groupings in the heavy industries are now so much the 
order of the day that there can be no real surprise at the fusion of 
interests announced by Richard Thomas and Baldwins. From the 
industrial standpoint such a merger, which implies a way out 
of the impasse in the South Wales tinplate trade, as well as a pro- 
gressive programme of plant modernisation, must be judged wiaoily 
good. As a corollary the move must be interpreted, at any rate, 
from the long-term siandpoint, as a “bull po.nt” for the share. 
holders of both companies. Before judgement can be given, how. 
ever, on tht nearer-term aspects one needs to know something more 
of the financial basis on which the deal is to be carried through. Al] 
that has been disclosed up to tne present is that the fixed assets of 
Baldwins, including, presumably, the substantial investment in Guest 
Keen Baldwins, are to be sold to Richard Thomas on a share ex. 
change basis. It will be interesting to know how many Richard 
Thomas Ordinaries are to be allotted as the purchase price for the 
earning assets transferred. Meantime, there will be general approval 
for the inclusion in the scheme of the early repayment of Richard 
Thomas Prior Lien stock, which will automatically eliminate the 
Special Control exercised by the Bank of Engiand. 


CAPITAL:STRUCTURE MODIFIED 

In the City conjecture is now busy with the possibilities arising 
out of the financing of this large-scale rationalising\move. So far as 
the repayment of the Prior Lien stock is concerned, it is worth notic- 
ing that holders of this stock, who comprise a bank consortium, have 
a double option exercisable up to March 31, 1945. They may either 
subscribe in cash for new Richard Thomas 6s. 8d. Ordinary shares 
at 13s. 4d. up to a limit of one-half of their holdings, or they may 
convert one-half of their holdings into new 6s. 8d. Ordinaries on the 
same terms. From the company’s point of view the exercise of 
the second option would seem to be desirable, in that it would 
provide the company with a substantial amount of cash on attractive 
terms, while reducing the Priar Lien stock awaiting repayment. 

To cover the purchase of assets from Baldwins another large 
allocation of Richard Thomas Ordinaries will be necessary, and there 
will still be the problem of finding new money to cover plant 
modernisation, including, in all probability, the erection of a new 
strip mill of the Ebbw Vale type. All in all, it seems a reasonable 
guess that Richard Thomas’s issued Ord-nary capital will be at least 
doubled when the financing programme has been completed. 


COPPER DIVIDEND SURPRISE 


It has neyer been easy to forecast the vagaries of the Rhodesian 
copper share market. In recent years dividend decisions have been 
full of surprises, the directors having reacted to policy considerations 
which have not been readily discernible to the outside public. 
The latest announcements from the Chester Beatty group have been 
no exception to this rule, Mufulira Copper Mines having resumed 
distributions with 7} per cent only a few weeks after Roan Antelope 
decided to omit any payment. Net profit of Mufulira for the 
year to June 3oth has fallen from £532,040 to £474,717 after provid- 
ing £700,000, against £974,000, for taxation, and £200,000, against 
£130,000, for replacements. It is clear, therefore, that the decision 
to resume dividends has not been prompted by any improvement in 
earnings, but merely by policy influences. In August the immediate 
problem of reinforcing the liquid position was solved by the issue 
of £700,000 of 45 per cent. Loan Stock, and one can only suppose 
that this, together with a more hopeful view of post-war prospects 
engendered by the recent discussions in Canada, has had the effect 
of loosening the purse strings. 

In consequence of the Mutulira decision Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
whose income is derived entirely from the substantial investment in 
Mufulira shares, is itself able to declare a dividend of 8} per cent, 
while the Rhokana* Corporation, which still holds 1,300,000 {I 
shares in Mufulira, will also derive a substantial benefit. Rhodesian 
Selection Trust sold 279,270 Mufulira shares at 55s. each to Rhodesian 
Anglo-American and Rio Tinto in September, 1943. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine stands for such a good cause 
that we must keep it standing through the present 
period when evil forces shake the world. Here on 
the land it is good after the long day’s work to 
be able to ‘ travel’ through other lands before 
the fire.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 18/- Post Free 


Through your Bookseller. or to 
4 


The Geographical Magazine, Ltd. 40, William IV St., W.C.2 
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House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 

instalments ceasing on death or in 

25 years. No legal or valuation 
charges. 


Ask for House purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Cirenlar Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 







TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 


Head Office LE E D Ss 

















HE FORGETS HIS» 


FALSE TEET 


never the axiom that care of dentures is as important, 
hygienically and socially, as care of natural teeth. He 
knows that ail types of dental 2 can be cleaned safely 
and efficiently with KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER. 
He knows, too, that he can “forget” his false teeth 
thanks to the comfort and confidence resulting from the 
regular use of— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER | DENTURE FIXAVIVE 


for cleaning artaficial teeth. 1/3 per tin. makes ‘alse teeth fit firmly. 1/3 & 3/3 
From _all Chemists. 














INCURABLES 






A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 80 incurable 
invalids. and also provide life pensions for 300 others able to 
be with friends or relatives. All are largely dependent on us 
for help and necessities of life and we APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 


for INCURABLES, 
, STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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Secretary's Office: 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CREST HOTEL CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT] 
’ 
CROWBOROUGH ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS 
An Ashley Courtenay Qne Entrance Scholarship of £50 a year for tour years 
Recommended Hotel and two of £30 a year for four years are offered to boys 
and girls who are not members of the Society of Friends, 
A charming Country House 700 ft. up fa ing south. Application Forms and full particulars may be obtained 
Billiards, Bridge, Squash, Rough Shooting, Cocktail from THe BURSAR. - 
Bar ; I J OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c._ Postal Tuition 
For details of this amd others on } nef for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
recommended list write:—ASHLEY U ' Com... 1L.L.B.. B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
c/o The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C.1. instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
- B 0 M 3} AY Dept. B93 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894), = 
‘PSHE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE N 
PERSONAL | Principal Mrs. E. E, R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,). 
COLOMB 0 First-class London iraining leading to work of national - 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, .utts, costume importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 7 Vaalibag-\ countfy house in very safe area. Prospectus trom Heats 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford. London shee QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough, 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey Egham 241. 
— = HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
\ 





Most easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker 


oo: The Vicar of Kirtling, near Newmarket, 





] > ERMALINE 


ELLERMAN 


> would send a typed list (to be returned) numbered 
and priced. He would pay carriage. 

1ANCER SUFFERER. 491/44. Poor man needs 
( extra nourishment. Please help. Jewellery gratefully 
received. NATIONAL Socrery For CANCER Retier, 2 (S), 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND ‘1s earned in 

] twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Seid 3d. in stamps for 
i rst tesson to S, R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 





. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Actung Principal: Miss F. Street, M.A. 

I'he Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 13th 
1945. 

The College prepares “women students for the London 
degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarships, 
from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not 
more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered 





’ _ 8, Clifford Street, . 
if — “eo ee W. r Telephone for competition in February, 1945. The last date for the 
REGent 5983 . receipt of entry forms is 9th December, 1944. For fyrther M. 
a particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, Royal Holloway College 
Ve RNISHED FLAT, in or near Mayfair, for 3 or 4 Tudor Court, Fairmii: Park Road, Englefield Green, Surrey. ae 
girls. Phone: GROS. 1914, after 7 p.m. Cobham, Surrey. 
YLAT. Furnished. Self-contained, first floor, Queen Tower Building, Liverpool. >~POINTMENTS VACAN’ W wai 
I: Anne House, facing C ‘lapham Common. All —— Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, AF os tobi hg did Ba ad Se a 
conveniences, quiet Tube, 2 minutes. Mac 40 or Session, kK AT TARLAL Crea —_ 





shorthand, type-writing; Church, social, or political 


Box No. 182 
Organisation or individual Westminster or Chelsea, 


{IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS, so helping 
¥ your gardener trierds to double and treble their e Box 173 
; Ix INDERGARTEN Head retiring, growing private k 


vegetable crops and save weeks of growing time. Special 
Christmas Gift packings of Trial Sets of 14 Small Tent Day School, Midlends. School urgently meets 













































































ome y mags 9 4 n ch a a suitable lady with some private means. Enquiries to dit 
28 Cloches 40/- ow Barn Cloches row, Carriage ° Box 180. 
paid 40/-, or 20 Cloches 70/-. Order early. CHaAse Lro., N P Christmas Seals ADY SHORTHAND-TYPIST required with fluent t 
The Grange. Chertsey, Surrey. f 19 4 4 knowledge of French Permanent post. Write, pu 
I ANDBAGS repaired by experi craftsmen. 14-day or + “ particulars of age, experience and salary required. effo 
. ; ’ pe ge . ‘ Box No. 181. 
ae i Oo Buy a sheet of Christmas Seals and }USSIAN EDITRESS. Many years with Soviet we 
7 Brompton Roa - help in the fight against Tuberculosis. R Government. Editing, proof reading to printing. w 
I ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds ot old felt hats Price: Four Shillings a hundred from BiL.ic, 24, Inverness Terrace, W.2. (Tel.: BEY 5221 a 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for ores ~ evening). fore 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you the Duchess of Portland, Chairman mH E EDINBURGH ACADEMY 
send them to THe Apprat SECRETARY NAPT., Tavistock House North, ae ak © oe Reece ra . ar 
‘ 27 Pp , l ~ . > a a Nir. ¢ .. F. Smith being due to reure trom the Rector- . 
| OL? a oe Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 ship at the end of the present Session in July, 1945,the tod 
. _ ‘ : . have b spared ° Directors are prepared to receive applications for the office. tes 
ann fiction of Slides, will oa shee pene bogeathien Use them on your Christmas letters The Salary is £1,800 per annum. Intending Candidates mer 
' . y ' ’ _ . - — . are requested to lodge applications with the SecRETARY 
to help us train the Blind to earn their own living? Send NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ame Topas = eae ‘ Bo on Fin none s 
your donation now to The Principal, Roya Normat I URER, Queen Street, Edinburgh, trom whom Ter 
Coutece. rom rar BLIND “Rowton Castle. Shrewsbury. | | PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS | | [wher parucular may be obtained i required. Apple [A 
founded 1872.) P —— oe os } te, , 
romote than 3lst January, 1945. and should state fully the quali- 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s, 3d. carbon : — aeeeune fications and experience of the Candidate, but need not Guz 
4 copy 3d, 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFaatane (C. Education and Research be accompanied by Testimonials These, if required wil hav. 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex be invited later , 
TA casita POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique of 
4 pervenel nastesive fee £6. 6s .d For syllabus EXHIBITIONS addi 
ee Oe eee en es YXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Sorte Asscuer, 
ge —Permanen London Address, Letters |: 4 Foyle’s Gallery, Nov 20-27th. Open 9-4. Ad- our 
i redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 mission free. actic 
ROMS CIRCLE. Would any pre-war ex-members 00 I: ‘LOWER PAINTINGS ‘and other pictures in oil and war 
i care to dispose of their 1934 badges (showing water colour by Daphne Allen, Gregory Brown, j 
carnation and Beethoven V. opening notes) to HONORARY Francis Goulding and others.—HEa’s, 196, Tottenham half, 
Secretary, 5-6, Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn, W.C.1. zs Court Road, 1 ia 
*TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign p® TER JONES GALLERY, November 8th—December 8» 
s sent on appro, at Id. -ach.—CHEESEMAN. 16. Addis- a 5th. Paintings by Basil Jonzen and Kenneth Martin. war. 
combe Road, Watford wr by Karen fonzen.—Finst Foor, Sloane Square out | 
‘HE WOOF OF LIFE, by Dr. Harats, Director, : ol = . = . 
| Institute Research Prevention of Disease. The Ww EXHIBITION OI yay le 1s ne 
upper and middle classes are in dire peril of extinction. c “ANALETTO" a en ae e, 3 = and large 
The book deals with religion, economic and medical re- Street Ww oe _— — . to th 
4 ec 0 


construction, sex, population, the Bread Scandal—all from 
a scientific angle. 7/6 net. (Longmans. Green & Co. Ltd.). 
TS LONG Tobacco’s simply IT, 
So smokers say when pipes are li 
YW EEDS.—Scotch, al! wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons 
yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWeeEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
wt WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19. Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
Whe FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
Ix ) PICTURES in THE SATURDAY BOOK 4, the 
2D( ideal gift book for men and women. Ready 
December 7th, 15/- net. Immediate application to your 
bookseller is advisable. Hutrcuinson & Co (PustisHers) 
Liv., 47, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 








Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 











LECTURES 
I OW WE THINK. Weekly Lectures on THOUGHT 
PSYCHOLOGY, by Gill Raymonde, at 9, Earlham 
., Cambridge Circ., on Wed., Nov. 29th , at 6. 45. Subject: 
THE THOUGHT BELT 
Tickets 2/- each, from 57, Morton Way, N.14, or at door. 
Ts Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
Cenc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Noy. 25—‘ The Voluntary Control 
ot Physiological Processes.” me _ 2—* Differentiation of 
the Movements of Touch.” Copies of past lectures avail- 
eble. Detailed synopsis on application 

TNITED STATES OF EUROPE 30th Nowa 

6.30 p.m., Central Hall, Westminster.  T, 
Horastn, Eart or HUNTINGDON, Dr. Joap, F. L. leseal 
COMMANDER KING-Hatt, Yves Gorav. Tickets: 3/6, 
2/6, 1/-, 3, Gower Street, W.C.1. Box Oitice, Central Hall 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the N 
Partneal St., Kineswav. W.C.2. and oublished by 7 


Britain by St. Clements Press, L1p., 
ondoa, W.C.1.—Friday, November 24, 1944, 
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